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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tux tollowing persons are engaged as special 
contributors to ths columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rav. G. B, Cazkver, 
D.D. (C.), Rev. H. W. Bracuer ( *), and Mrs, 
H. B. Srows (H. B. 8.) 

CORRESPONDENTS © 
from ditferent sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 
the columns of THIS JOURNAL. 
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SPRING BREATHINGS. 





‘How fresh, O Lord! how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! as flowers in spring, 
To which, besides their own demean, , 
The late pe frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away, 
Like flowers in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 
“ Who could have thought my shriveled heart 
Could have recovered greenness! It was gone 
Quite under ground, as flowers depart, 
To see their mother root, where they have blown ; 
Where they together, 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house alone.” 
Herpert. 
Not far from our stone cabin is a pile of rude 
gray rocks, carelessly thrown together, and hoary 
with mosses. Here and there in the clefts the 
crimson columbine hangs its tassels, and wild rose, 
saxifrage, and ferns combine to make a garland 
round and over them. The graceful white birch, 
with silvery stem and glancing leaves, keeps senti- 
nel here arm in arm with the stunted and scraggy 
pitch pine. This white birch Lowell calls the 
“‘Dryad” of our woods, and it is in shape and fea- 
ture the very personification of woodland elegance 
and grace. Its arrowy leaves are of a vivid and 
glossy yellowish green, and constantly glitter and 
shimmer on their long stems, as if pervaded by a 
tender and tremulous ecstasy of life, forming a sin- 
gular contrast to the sullen and craggy immobility 
of the pitch pine, with which they are so frequently 
associated. The fair, polished white trunk, grace- 
ful and shapely, seems like a marble shaft in the 
greeniiess, and is a peculiarity wherever the tree ap- 
pears in the landscape. One or two young elms, 
and a growth of young oaks also lend their shade 
to encompass these rocks, which have a history con- 
nected with them. ‘Tradition whispers that this 
spot was, in former days, the trysting place where 
Samuel J. Mills and his companions met, while 


members of the Theological Seminary of Auburn, : 


to nourish by prayer and communion, that lovely 
yision of human brotherhood which has since car- 
tied the American missionary into every country of 
the earth. A generation has grown up since then, 
and we whose cradles were rocked by mothers in 
whose hearts the missionary spirit had become an 
absorbing enthusiasm, who were taught to pray 
and feel for every nation and tribe of earth as breth- 
ren, can scarce realize what was the labor to imtro- 
duce that spirit into America, when missionary 
enterprises were deemed visionary and chimerical, 
Sad is it indeed that America, while doing this great 
work in foreign lands, has stood so indifferent to the 
sufferings of three millions of heathen in her own 
land; sad that the lukewarmness and inconsistency 
of the religious world on this subject, has brought 
suspicion of the sincerity with which she secks to 
convert the heathen of other shores. But while 
the lovers of fureign missions should not forget the 
American slave, neither should the abolitionist for- 
get the heathen abroa 1, for both alike are brethren, 


P 











and each is inconsistent who neglects either. 
This spot, therefore, should be sacred to us as a 
shrine, and its woodland garlands, its shimimering 


leaves, its mosses, its flowers, speak of a more en- 
during beauty than anything in this world. 

sehind this pile of rocks a thick forest stretches 
itself over the brow of the hill, and as you come 
near the rough fence and look in, it seems hope- 
lessly impenetrable. 

But a merry concerto of birds, and the distant 
waving of some anemones decides you to risk a pre- 
destined scratched face, and so after a clamber you 
come crashing down among the shrub-oaks and 
birches on the other side. A brisk twig gives you a 
smart cut over your face, a long-armed blackberry 
bush tears off your sun-bonnet, and another lays 
hold of your arm as if it had teeth and claws. But 
after all, the bark of nature is worse than her bite, 
and afier making a few pacific arrangements with 
your new friends, you push on and soon discover a 
broad, cleared path cut through the entire wood. 
Here you are then a one with nature, and God the 
father of it. The ground is now paven and dry 
with ever-falling pine leaves, now fringy with 
grasses, and checkered‘over with moving flecks and 
spots of sunshine and shadow. Either side the vio- 
lets, not one alone, but a perfect border of them, of 
that large and beautiful kind which botanists call 
the pedate or birds-foot, and whose large flowers 
and delicately-cut leaf spring in careless profuse- 
ness from the driest and sandiest of soils. There is 
something quite affecting in the joyous abundance 
and pertinacity with which some very lovely flow- 
ers will grow in the poorest soils. They are mis- 
sionaries of God's love, they delight in adorning 
waste places; you may transplant them to your 
trim garden, but you can never give them there the 
perfect abandon of beauty with which they will 
spring up out of adry sand heap. Every moment 
you stop at some cluster of these flowers that seems 
to you fairer, more clearly cut, more finely colored 
than the last. Some you admire for their pale and 
delicate tint, and some for their firm and decided 
color, and ever and anon you say to yourself, the 
sweet jargon of the man William, of 


“ Violets blue, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes.” 





Words which have very little real meaning, but a 
kind of enchantment of suggestion like a snatch 
of an old song. 

Lither side of you the shrub-oaks are putting out 
their first young leaves, and you stop momently to 
admire. They are as exquisite as an infant’s hand, 
so clearly cut and finished in their red velvet rich- 
ness. There is many a city lady, perhaps, who has 
never seen a new oak leaf, and would think, if she 
did, that a French milliner had shaped it of crimson 
velvet. Here now is another oak, whose infant 
leaves of a different form and texture are of a delicate 
pink shade, and thin as tissue paper; from a third 
the tasseled blossom is hanging swaying in the 
wind, You take these little new-made leaves, and 
lay them io your hand with tender reverence ; there 
is 4D €Xquisiteness in them, a perfection that im- 
presses you with the unvarying power and skill 
that acts from year to year, and every spring re- 
enacts the resurrection miracle of the former. God 
giveth it a body as it pleaseth him, and to every 
leaf its own body. Of all the multitude of things 
which at spring time reclothe themselves, not one 
makes a mistake, or comes out accidentally in the 
garments of his neighbor. 

We ramble on, and now the ground sinks and 
becomes black and marshy. Here the white violets 
love to unfold—fair they are, streaked with purple 
on their under lip, and sending out a fragrance not 


ant veratrum with its richly-plaited leaf, and the 
plant of less fragrant odor, whose name is not for 
ears polite, but which certainly grows with a jubi- 
lant rank hilarity, and shows a stocky greenness 
by no means unworthy admiration. Vigor and 
vivacity are admirable even in a skunk’s cabbage, 
and one had rather, after all, look at its rank, bearty 
coarseness, than at a sickly, conservatory nursling, 
as one prefers the honest, rude, genuine nature, to 
an insipid conventionalist. 

But, lo! the silverweed, with its tufts of graceful 
leaves ; a child also of moist places, and rejoicing in 
shade. Silverweed was one of the fairy queens of 
our childhood, for it was our delight to hold a spray 
beneath the brown rippling waters of the brook and 
see it change to glittering silver, an easy jugglery, 
at which children never tire of wondering. Silver- 
weed has no blossom now, but in August will shake 
her head adorned with tremulous white fringes fit 
for a fairy court. But there, if our eyes do not de- 
ceive us, is a clump of pink lady-slippers hiding in 
yonder knot of alders! Some call them Venus’ 
moccasin, and with their broad folded leaves, their 
gracefully-bent head, their pink, shell-like blossoms, 
they are worthy any court of flowers. Yonder old 
mossy stump has a white crowd of the crows-foot 
around it, standing with bowed heads amid their 
maroon-colored leaves. The flower never seems 
in good spirits, it is rarely open, but stands down- 
cast, with its corolla fulded together, and the faint- 
est streak of rose-color on its petals; it is a thought- 
ful and pensive flower, and we have often wondered 
whether it be identical with the “tufted crow-toe” 
which Milton summons to deck the bier of Lycidas : 
 Qall the vales, and bid them hither bring 

Their bells and flowerets of a thousand bues. 

Ye valleys low, which the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star rarely looks, 

Bring hither all your quaint, enamelled eyes 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken diea, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jassemine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet, the musk rose, 

And the well-attired woodbine.” 

Close beside the crows-foot grows the fairest of 
spring’s children, the etherial anemone. The wind 
flower—flower that seems to float on the breeze, to 
be a blossom of air more than earth. To us it 
seems like those tremulous shimmering delights, 
half told, yet inexpressible, that are born in our 
hearts every spring time, and which seem airy more 
than earthly. But hark! a still small gurgle among 
those heavy green leaves, and lo! the little brown 
brook, with a still tingle, is winding its way among 
the dense undergrowth. Not prattling, whirling, 
frisky, like some of his tribe, but discreet and still ; 
he comes stealing with scarce a murmur, sliding 
through yonder gap in the old mossy stone wall, 
playing in a thousand quaint little rings and eddies, 
bearing along on his waters the white showering 
leaves of the shadblow and the anemone. Listen! 
and there is the faintest tinkle! You can hear every 
whirr of the leaves; you seem to hear a patter and 
a flutter, and yet the sound is so small, it is what 
the Germans call an unthing. Ab, how beautiful it 
is to be so deeply alone, and what a sacredness there 
is in the still small voices of leaves! If there is de 
votion in the hush of a congregation, in the flutter 
of the great Bible leaves, in the hymn-book’s rustle 
before the psalm in church, there is a deeper devo- 
tion in these inner shrines of nature, where the 
voice of the Lord God is heard walking among the 
trees of the garden. Though living in a theological 
neighborhood, we cannot but think with Words- 


worth: 
“One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 





Than all the sages can.” H. B. 8. 
-e- 0[U CU 
INCIDENTS IN THE NEWSBOYS’ LODGING- 
HOUSE, 


MR, TRACY'S DIARY. 


You will notice that the number of lodgers du- 
ring this month has been less than usual during 
the preceding months. The reason of this, I think, 
is the “hard times” which the boys have experi- 
enced during the winter, and which even now they 
feel very much. Papers and extras have not sold 
as well for a few months past as formerly, and the 
consequence is, many boys who came here to lodge 
have gone into other business, and some have gone 
to the country. our large boys have so far im- 
proved in their circumstances and self-respect that 
they have retired, and taken private board and 
lodgings elsewhere during this month! 

We have had some interesting cases among those 
who have given up selling papers and gone to homes 
in the country. Edward H., an English boy, aged 
about fourteen years, an orphan, has been selling pa- 
pers at the Hudson River cars for some months past, 
and lodged here. He was very industrious and stea- 
dy, and I thought it strange that he could not save 
a little money to buy clothes which he needed. I 
finally drew from him the story of his troubles. 
Since the death of his mother, he and his little sister, 
about four years old, have lived with-his grandmo- 
ther, who was old and very poor, and hardly able 
to support herself; and Edward had taken all his 
earnings to her, which enabled her to pay the rent 
of a basement room and get something to eat. As 
his grandmother and sister lived in Brooklyn, some 
distance from the South Ferry, Edward only went 
home once or twice a week, till his little sister was 
taken very sick ; then every night after he had done 
his work he went over to see her, and render such 
aid as he could, and he manifested- much anxiety 
about her till she recovered. 

About this time his grandmother received a letter 
from some friends in England, with money and a 
request for her and Edward's little sister to come 
home and live with them. She accepted theirfkind 
offer, and taking the child with her, went home to 
England, leaving Edward here alone. 

As he was not altogether suited with his occupa: 
tion of selling papers, he accepted an offer of a place 
in the country, and Mr. Macy provided him with 
an excellent home in Massachusetts. He left here 
with Mr. E. P. Smith, who thought him a very pro- 
mising boy. 


Saturday, May 19.—Saturday night ig always a 
little different in its details from other nights of the 
week —hair-cutting, “a regular Saturday night 
wash,” fancy needle-work in repairing tattered pants 
and coats, and even blacking boots and shoes, make 
up a part of the programme for the evening. By 
some, a portion of the week’s carnings has been 
saved to provide a coat, perhaps a pair of pants, or 
a new shirt, as the wants of the boy may require. 
Then follows a rich scene of remarks and criticisms 











unlike their English namesake. Here, too, epee | 
ing in the black, rich mould rises the green, luxuri- 


when the boy comes in from the Jew’s with the 
“cloding.” This metamorphesing is sometimes 





eel 


very amusing. The boy who went out in a pair of 
patent ventilating pants, and a coat that had stood 
the “battle and the breeze” till it was scarcely ten- 
ible, now presents himself. Whata change! The 
careless, downcast look is left off with the old 
clothes, and he now stands right up and looks you 
full in the face; if you speak to him, he replies 
more respectfully ; won’t join in a “ muss,” nor roll 
on the floor, nor do anything which he conceives 
would degrade his present position. He now feels 
more elevated in the scale of existence—more a man! 

To-night, after the washing, changing, and dress- 
ing was completed, the boys took their books to 
study the next lesson. One boy, (Paddy Moore, ) 
who had taken a seat alone by himself, began a sim- 
ple reading lesson and spelled through a sentence 
with considerable difficulty, and afver managing to 
pronounce the last word, and without raising his 
eyes from the book he exclaimed, ‘I'll read that 
piece over again. I’m interested in that ;” and at it 
he went, spelling it through again. 

Sunday, 20.—We have had something of an in- 
cident to-day. The first boys who came in to-night 
were in a most woe-begone state, being as wet as 
“drowned rats,” which they soon explained. Five 
of them had taken a small boat at Whitehall for a 
little excursion on the water this afternoon. As 
they were changing hands at the oars, most of them 
were standing up, and one boy carelessly stepped on 
the side of the boat, which suddenly brought the 
others to the low side, and the boat upset, turning 
the whole party into the water ! 

Fortunately they were near the shore, and all but 
one could swim. He went down, and on his com- 
ing up, another boy caught him and held him over 
the boat—it floating keel up—till another boat came 
from the shore and took them up. He looked ter- 
ribly frightened, and vowed he would never be 
caught in a boat again on Sunday, and said it wonld 
be a warning to him for life. 

I then gave the boys a short lecture on Sabbath- 
breaking and its consequences, and presented to the 
boy who was saved from sinking, and the boy who 
saved him, each a pocket Bible, which might act as 
a mark to remind them of their fortunate escape, and 
their row to-day. 

Mr. John B, visited us this evening, and address- 
ed the boys in a most interesting manner on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘The Temptation.” His subject was pre- 
sented ina happy manner, and the boys listened 
with great attention and satisfaction, and on his 
leaving they invited him to come again. After he 
left, a group of the boys gathered around the pic- 
ture of the temptation of our Savior on the mount, 
which is hanging on our wall, discussing the sub- 
ject still farther, so much were they interested. 

OFFICE JOURNAL, 

Mark D.—A sickly, disconsolate Irish orphan 
boy—brought by Mr. Davis—had no food for two 
days; had been here over seven months, and the 
Commissioners of Emigration would give him nei 


ther shelter nor employment; had been sick in the 
Hospital, and was covered with vermin. Was 


seemingly a dull, stupid boy, whom no one 
would have the courage to encounter. He has been 
sent to R——, New-York, and his employer writes 
that he is an excellent boy, always willing to act in 
accordance with the wishes of his employer; re- 
quires no watching, and is really a prize. 

Charles H. Ulhman, a German orphan boy, who 
has been selling papers, has no knowledge of the 
whereabouts of a single friend. 

Alexander B——, American orphan, without a 
friend in the world. Had been to sea and been kicked 
through the world, until at last he landed in our 
office with an empty stomach and no clothing. 
Very desperate, and ready to go anywhere. Both 
were sent, under the care of Mr. Van Meter, to Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

George H , a noble little American Protestant 
boy of ten years, who was so unfortunate as to be 
deprived of a father’s care; was rescued from the 
tyranny of a drunken beast whom his mother had 
selected as her second husband. Was sent to us 
by Captain Squires, of the 11th Ward Police. Has 
now gone to Mr. J. B , of C. V., Conn., who is 
to educate him as his own son. 

James K , American Protestant, the son of a 
widowed mother who was anxious to have him 
escape the perils of the city. Was sent to Isaac 
L , of H., Susquehannah Co.,-Pa., to learn the 
chair business, and to-day we have the most grati- 
fying tidings from him. 

A s , an Irish Catholic orphan girl, found 
by Mr. Trowbridge in Jefferson Market Prison 
IIad been kept and provided for by a German fam- 
ily; was arrested for stealing jewelry. A noble- 
looking girl, and one in whose future good conduct 
we have much confidence. Was sent to 























Conn. 
John C——, whose mother has gone to California 
and given John into our hands, and James F——, 


an orphan boy without friends, have both been sent 
to Long Island. To-day the employers write us 
that they are much pleased with the boys, and will 
do all that parents can do for them. 

Mary McC——, an Irish Catholic girl, whose 
father is just out of the Almshouse, was found by 
Mr. Gerry in the Tombs, where she had gone to 
procure a home. Was given into our hands by the 
Superintendent of Out-doors Poor, and sent by us 
to G , ee 


“At the present time,” continues Mr. Macy, 
““we have a host of applications for girls, which 
we are utterly unable to fill, On the other hand, 
our office is filled with boys, for whom we can make 
no provision, so that just now our prospects for the 
next month are not very flattering. We have 
stout, able-bodied, willing boys, I might almost say 
without number; boys without friends, or food, or 
shelter—and yet none open their heart+towards 
them, and this at a season of the year when help is 
wanted all over the country. I cannot but feel, if 
the farmers of New-England knew how readily we 
could supply their wants, they would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

“During the past month we have provided places 
for 56 boys, 50 girls, 8 men and 6 women; total, 
120.” 











HORSE-STEALERS. 

We have been much amused at a sort of Oriental 
justice which has been shown lately in a decision of 
Judge Davidson, at Jefferson Market Police Court. 
Mr. Trowbridge, one of our missionary visitors, 





was called there to see some boys imprisoned. He 
found two or three little ragged urchins, the oldest | 
hardly ten, in great distress, crying and sobbing, | 
committed to prison for horse-stealing / 
It appears they had come, in their marauding ex- 
peditions, to an empty lot, where were a number of | 
old sickly horses turned out to recruit, or to keep. 
till they could be conveniently killed. One horse, | 
however, looked rather better than the others, jand 


the little thieves captured him, and one pulling at 
the mane, another driving, and another shouting, 

they finally, after patient labor, got him down some 
miles to a horse market, where they offered him for 
sale. Their price was fifty cents, but a jockey beat 

them down, and at last got it for a quarter of a dol- 

lar! In the meantime the owner of the animal, 

who had turned his horse out for grass with the sick 
horses without any leave, found out its whereabouts, _ 
recovered the property, and brought the whole 

party before the Court. The children were kept in 

prison a few nights, and then the case was decided. 

The boys, after a severe reprimand, were delivered 

over to one of our friends to be cared for, the jockey 

was sent to the penitentiary for receiving stolen 

goods, and the owner was fined five dollars for turn- 

ing his horse out on a field not his own! 

_ C.L.B. 
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ROOT AND BRANCH WORK. 








THERE was a time when it seemed certain that 
the Tyrian system would exterminate the Mosaic in 
Israel. No doubt such was the deliberate intention 
of the Tyrian element that had swayed the councils 
of the State since the founding of Samaria. But 
in the moment of apparent victory the thunderbolt 
smote the whole system into overthrow in a moment. 
The descent of Jehu upon Jezreel, and the horrible 
end of Jezebel, were like the shock of an earthquake 
in the sultry tropics. The whole fabric of Tyrian 
ascendency and of the worship of Baal was shaken 
and seamed with cracks and fissures from summit to 
foundation. Only a day before, the idea ofits utter 
abolition would have come to most minds with a 
conception of hopeless impossibility. 

Yet it needed only God, and a man of the true 
Jehu stamp, to cut up the system, root, and branch, 
as it were, in an hour. 

It needed a man of whom it might ve said ina 
kind of proverb, “ His driving is like the driving of 
Jehu the son of Nimshi, for he driveth very furi- 
ously.” 

Furiously indeed did Jehu drive over the dead 
body of Joram, and of Jezebel, to scenes of yet 
more terrific vengeance. 

fhe element of destructiveness in him was doubt 
less constitutionally large. That made his driving 
furious. Destructiveness puts on the lash and 
drives in the spur. The destructive man is all edge, 
and in journeying, asin everything else, he must cut. 
Destructiveness in Jehu had hitherto, however, 
characterized him by imparting a furious energy to 
the discharge of ordinary duties. But how when it 
found him in the seat of empire, with a drama of 
retributive vengeance devinely opened out before § 
him? 

Utterly to destroy a fallen dynasty was consonant 
to Oriental customs and ideas ; here the refor® would 
be a whet to fierceness : but this alone would have 
made Jehu but an ordinary tragic actor on the his- 


toric stage. Was there not something deeper than 
mere destructiveness, mere personal ambition, that 


exalted eyen destructiveness and imade it transcen- 
dent, almost sublime? 

What if Jehu were, in his own rough and rug- 
ged way, atrue Ismelite? True, he was a soldier ; 
but soldiers, with all their grimmess, have certain 


notions occasionally, 
triotism. 


of truth, and honor, and pa- 
Jehu was quite possibly proud of Moses 
and of his country’s system; and when he saw 
Jezebel’s deliberate attempt to annihilate the glori- 
ous old economy, anid bring in Baal, it galled him 
to the soul; and, though being a mere subaltern, he 
never dreamed of interfering ; yet, perhaps dim and 
undefined promptings to vengeance on idolaters 
agitate] his bosom, 

Indeed, the allusion he makes just after killing 
Joram shows something of this. It is a little trait 
of familiar soldier-life, a little colloquy of two old 
campaigners that flashes back a strong light. Says 
Jehu to Bidkar, his chariot captain : “ Remember 
how that when thou and I rode together after Ahab, 
his father, the Lord laid this burden upon him.” 

Jehu was probably a young man then, in the hey- 
day of amilitary career, Yet there was something 
in the old Prophet’s words that impressed him, 
They woke something within him of fearful power, 
an instinct of dreadful depth and force, yet blind 
and slumbrous as yet. He had never forgotten the 
Those words of Elijah were branded 
on his memory: “TI haveseen the blood of Naboth 
saith Jehovah, and I will requite thee in this plat!” 

Imagine then these feelings of rude, half savage 
enthusiasm for God and his law, and the glory of 
Israel, to have worked more and more within as 
years rolied by. He has blushed for his country. 
He has been insulted and outraged in every feeling 
of his soul by the insolence of an atrocious despot- 
ism. He has been in despair. He has thirsted for 
relief, more than desert-pilgrims for the spring. He 
has groaned and prayed, and wept such fiery tears 
as stern and iron natures yield, tears like drops of 
molten lava, 

At last the hour comes. The path opens. The 
drama unfolds a crown is on his brow. Arrows; 
and a mighty sword are in his hand, and with the 
precious oil still dripping on his head, a divine voice 
rings in his ears: “Thou shalt smite the house of 
Ahab, that I may avenge the blood of my servants 
the prophets, and the blood of all the servants of 
the Lord at the hand of Jezebel!” 

Ah! in that moment, destructiveness ceases to be 
the mere brute instinct of ferocity; it is exalted, it 
is sublimated, and transfused into the very sub- 
stance as it were of ali higher emotions. Every 
thought of home, of kindred and country, of 
honor, of God, and of religion, becomes, as it were, 
a thought of exalted vengeance. And the trumpet 
of doom that heralds him along his fiery path, is 
a trumpet whose note, though dire, echoes dark and 
somber majesty. 

Before him, from the first, he sees as if in vision, 
the things he must do. Jezebel down. The line 
extinct. The ritual and its ministers annihilated. 
Forth he speeds. 

With what fearful, thrilling energy does he deal 
upon Joram. There is not a scene in all the war- 
fare of the Scottish border of more intensity of 
tragic interest. He vides him down like an Alpine 
avalanche. He bursts like a tornado through the 
streets of Jezreel. He treads down the flesh of 
Jezebel, once lapped in luxury on divans of Tyre 
only to be mangled by teeth of street wolf-dogs. 
But his work is begun only. Jezreel is his. But 
Samaria remains in the power of the house of Ahab. 

The next day the City Council of Samaria receive | 
the following brief communication : 

‘“‘ Now, as soon as this letter cometh to you, seeing 
your masters sons are with you, and there are with | 
you chariots and horses, a fenced city also, and | 
armor, look out even the best and meetest of your, 


master’s sons, and set him on his father’s throne, and 
J 


impression. 





fight for vour master’s house.’ 





Then the Common Council were non-plussed. 
They all turned pale, and sat staring in each others’ 
faces. 

“Behold two kings stood not before him—how 
then shall we stand ?” 

Ah! a terrible thing to these civil functionaries, 
who like to have a good easy time, and who hate 
agitation—an awful thing to be driven at by a man 
like the son of Nimshi, who driveth furiously. 
They think it best to get outofhis way. So, though 
they have always been excessively opposed to all 
that Jezebel was opposed to, they gravely write : 

“We are thy servants, and will do all that thou 
shalt bid us. We will not make any king. Do 
that which is good in thine eyes.” 

Amiable conservatism! Rose-colored philan- 
thropy! It would be so unhappy to plunge the 
country in civil war! ‘Let the man have his way. 
Perhaps he will insist on our accepting a garrison. 
Well, even that if we must—but—” 

“Tf ye be mine, and if ye will hearken unto my 
voice, take ye the heads of your master’s sons, and 
come to me at Jezreel.” 

Horrible! This to the pious and gentlemanly 
city council of Samaria? And must they do so 
disagreeable a duty? Ah! what will not a love of 
peace and quiet bring some men to! And your 
thorough-paced conservative, your dyed-in-the-wool 
anti-progressive, only show him that his bread and 
butter requires it, (which is what he calls the in- 
terests of society,) becomes a perfect Robespierre. 

Stirring times those respectable citizens of Sama- 
ria must have had in catching and butchering the 
seventy young gentlemen, who the hour before 
had been eating at their tables and associating with 
their familes! They must have been the families of 
highest social position, families of literature and 
taste, and purple and fine linen. Yet, they caught 
each his princely guest, took off his head, and the 
next morning when Jehu came out the gate of 
Jezreel, there lay the seventy heads in heaps. So 
much for respectable, conservative, patriotic suppor- 
ters of Jezebeland her system! Ah! what terrible 
scorn and blasting contempt curled the lip of Jehu 


as he said to those supple wretches : ° 
“Ye be righteous!” 
Oh! yes. Anexcellent set of men truly, very 


pious and godly. Butter would not melt in their 
mouths. 

“Ye be righteous! Behold I conspired against 
my master and slew him, but who slew all these? 
Know, now, that there sha}! fa!l to the earth nothing 
of the Word of the Lord concerning the house of 
Ahab,” And so saying he seized those very men, 
who had been Ahab’s great men in their day, and 
gave them the fate they so richly merited. 

Yet the fearful sweep of retribution was but be- 
gun. On the way to Samaria he mects a princely 
cavalcade from Jerusalem. They are the forty and 
two sons of the husband of Atbaliah. 

‘Who are ye?” is the stern demand. 

‘*We are the brethren of Ahaziah, and we go 
down to salute the children of the king and queen,” 
Thus, by the way, we sce how the family interest 
and influence was kept up. Ahab and Jezebel were 
“the king and queen,” par excellence. And there 
were mutual visits to and fro, and the interchange 
of counsels for the perpetuation of their dynasty in 
both branches of the nation. 

.‘‘ Take them alive!” says Jehu. Andin another 
hour they were beheaded at the pit of the shearing- 
house. 

At this point Jehu met with the oldest known 
tee-totaller, Jonadab the son of Rechab—and it is 
curious to see the same sympathy between them 
which exists to-day between great parties of re- 
form. 

“Ts thy heart right, as my heart Is with thine ?” 

“Tt is!” 

“If it be, give me thy hand.” 

The proffered grasp is taken, and the new confed- 
eraté steps into the chariot. F 

“Come with me and see my zeal for Jehovah!” 

This is not the speech of a vain-glorious brag- 
gart, but of a free-spoken old soldier. It shows 
how he felt, and how he had felt. It shows that 
it was a sentiment of religious enthusiasm, and true 
national devotion, wild, perhaps, and fierce, yet 
honest and single-eyed, that inspired him. 

So they thundered on to Samaria. 


It wasnight. The temple of Baal was crowded 
toits utmost capacity. All the priests and officials 
of the grove from one end of the land to the other 
were there. The new king is a convert. He has sum- 
moned them to a grand coronation festival. He has 
concluded, apparently, that the system is too firmly 
planted to be safely eradicated. So, if they will sanc- 
tion his usurpation, he will sanction their altars. 
Baal asks no holier compromise—and the mighty 
arches are echoing with the noise of the antique 
ritual. And amid a thousand flashing lights, gor- 
geous vestments, and clouds of incense, the hour 
of midnight wears on. 

Suddenly a shriek is heard. Armed men are 
mixed with the vast throng, and are dealing death 
in every blow. Blood bathes the altar and flows 
in pools upon the mosaic. They rush to the doors, 
and are transfixed by spears. Helpless—hopeless, 
they cease to struggle. The vast temple resounds 
with shouts, and cries, and groans, and is filled 
with heaps of slain. 

Of all that gathered to that august ceremonial, 
none breathe. The sacred statues and gorgeous 
paraphernalia are burned. The'house is torn down. 
And s9 ends the ascendency in Israel of the Tyrian 
Baal. 

Weak nerves and weak brains are shocked at 
such scenes, and think that the God of the Old 
Testament was a sanguinary being, if indeed the 
record rightly ascribes the sanction of such things 
to him, And yet, how but by such things could 
the Eternal God convince a besotted public that 
a gorgeous and successful system, in the plentitude 
of its pride and glory, under the auspices of a fas- 
cinati ¢ fiend in beautiful human shape, was odi- 
ous’: om? Wial!l « verfectly respectable thing 
odicu. to Gol? A tvat really is; and is by 
State power; and is crand, ana strong, and beaati- 
ful, and well orgauiz ., and which unites the suffra- 
ges of high and low—(except a few drivelling 
fanatics)—that odious to God? How shall God 
make stupid mankind believe or feel that? How 
but by letting loosea Jehu to drive furiously across 
the neck of that impious abomination by his own 
express command, and tread and trample it down 
in the mire? Nay, then, if such interference be 
sanguinary, our God is sanguinary,and why should 
he not be? Has he given to man a faculty of des- 
tructiveness which does not exist in his own eter- 
pal constitution? And when evil is triumphant and 


there is no power left to goodness, shall he fear to | ® 
avenge ? 


So far from deprecating the manifeste- 





tion of this attribute of the divine mind, we grow 
calm beneath its contemplation. Our wrath grows 
hushed when we hear him say: “ Vengeance ig 
mine.” And the despair of our incompetency is 
rebuked into hope and sublime anticipation when 
an Almighty Reformer cries : “I have trodden the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with me. I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury, Their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all 
my raiment.” 

Because such a God reigns undethroned, we 
have hope that the flesh of Jezebel shall yet be 


eaten of dogs. Grey. 


* 
> 





NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HupDsoN, 
Friday, June 8, 1855, { 


To tae Eprrors ov Tog INDEPENDENT: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have just read in this week’s Jn- 
dependent, an article in which I am defended from 
certain attacks made upon me in journals of repute, 
religious, artistic and other. 

I could make no reasonable objection to thede- 
fense alluded to, which is written in the kindest 
spirit and evidently with the best intentions, had it 
not by its use of my name and somewhat free re 
ference to my private affairs, placed me in.an awk- 
ward position before the public, in which I am un- 
willing to remain a moment longer than is necessary. 
I smile when I read the picture of a troubled, sorely- 
harrassed young man trembling lest the attacks of 
his enemies should deprive him of his last rem 
nant of bread and butter, and obliged to cry for 
quarter. It happens to be the very position im 
which I refuse to stand, and always shal! refuse, for 
as I did not lightly accept the position which I hold 
in The Independent, nor without looking carefully 
at all the duties and responsibilities connected. with 
it, so I am fully prepared to meet the consequences 
which wait upon the performance of those duties, 
and the shouldering of those responsibilities, and 
with the exception of two or three attacks whose 
motives it needed no looking for to discover, I have 
had nothing to complain of in the reception I have 
met with. 

I made up my mind, when I began to write, te 
to say what I had to say frankly and without defer- 
ence to favored names, and local er national preju- 
dices. I have my work to accomplish, of less im- 
portance, perhaps, than other works, but still, dear 
to me, and intrinsically worthy. I cannot stop te 
bandy words, to multiply rejoinders, and I am no 
match for these gentlemen in the fluency with which 
they dispend their Billingsgate. I have never asked 
for favors, never received a blow thatI did not 
expect, aud having early understood that there 
would be mud thrown in certain quarters, took good 
care not tv dress too finely, and never put on my 
most delicate sensibilities when I went abroad. 

I sat down to my profession as a writer, expect- 





ing to begin the entertainment as the Romans did 
theirs, with bitter herbs and eggs—my eggs have 
been served up, so far, chiefly as missiles—and I 
am not wituout fair hopes, if all goes well, and no 
worse foes appear than have thus far showed their 
faces, to get safely through the lark’s tongues and 
owl's brains, and reach the dessert at last in peace. 
Yours, very truly, 
CLARENCE Cook 

— iS 


“A GOSPEL TO THE RICH.” 





To Tue Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 
Your correspondent “C. L. B.,” with a noble Christ- 





ian object in view has fallen into an error, whieh, 
from a desire the same as he manifests to have “« 
Gospel to the poor,” the writer is induced to point out 

Though no demand upon Christian sympathy and 
Christian duty stands more prominently out than that 
suggested by the excellent and much esteemed “C 
L. B.,” it is yet clearly evident that except under 
a liberal benevolence, such as is not often found 
among the saints on earth, the poor cannot to any 
great extent be furnished with free seats, nor those im 
moderate prosperity with seats at only a mominal 
cost in a good church edifice, under free preaching, 
both pure in kind and elevated in style, in the city of 
New-York. The value of ground, the cost of build- 
ing, the personal requirements of a preacher, and the 
non-existence of that liberal spirit alluded to above, 
together, preclude such a desirable blessing for the 
door, and for those who are not poor, but are unable 
to pay the earnings of a whole year for a pew in one 
of the wickedly-extravagant churches which so abound 
in our city. 

Nevertheless, in one instance the want which “G 
L. B.” deplores is just exactly met. In the fashionable 
rage and race for up-town and out-of-town residen- 
ces, Providenee seems absolutely to have provided 
just such a “Gospel” as “OC. L. B.” asks for—and 
raore, to have provided it on just the terms, and with 
just the circumstances suggested, and in just the place 
where it is needed—so that only one thing is required 
to bring his desire into full consummation, (to the 
capacity of at least one large edifice)—that is, the 
poor and the moderately prosperous fo accept and hear 
that Gospel. 

The collegiate church edifice on William street, cor- 
ner of Ann and Fulton streets, is a house of worship 
located in the center of the district “C. L. B.” has 
mapped out; and it will accommodate comfortably, 
fifteen hundred or more of those who are thought 
to have no such accommodation. The house is 
tately in architecture, and most excellent and re- 
ligiously proper in all its appointments. It is de- 
lightfully cool in the summer, and well warmed 
in the winter. Ite pews are large and cemforta- 
ble, and the seats all cushioned. The doctrine there 
taught is evangelical in the atrictest sense, the 
preaching lofty in its aims, vigorous in thought, 
elegant, (not flashy,) and classically eloquent im 
style, and is at the same time the Gospel simple and 
pure as word of holy writ ;—while those who preach 
it are zealous in all good works, earnest in their desire 
to redeem souls to Christ, paterna! and affectionate is 
their attentions to those under their spiritual instrue 
tions, and are indeed “ pastors beloved.” 

To say more of the Rev. Doctors Knox, Dewitt, 
Vermilye, and Chambers, who have long been knows 
and loved as able and faithful laborers in Zion’s vine- 
Fard, would be a work of supererog Pon. 

There, then, can be found all that is prayed for— 
able preachers, who desire to be listened to by “the 

r as well as rich, by the unleared as weil as the 
learned,” not for their own praise, but for the salva- 
tion of souls and the praise and glory of their Master. 
“ Free or cheap seats, @ place where all may feel at 


home.” There isa place ia which the “ working map,” 
“the needle woman,” “the master mechanic,” ‘the 


' salaried clerk,” “ the merchant of small means,” may 


have seats at any price the applicants may please to 
pay, or at no price—(not the back seats, but the best 
in the house,) and they shall have eloquent, affec- 
tionate, faithful, pure preaching; there, all who meet 
in Christian love, or with religious desires = bee 4 
ur may wingle their voices In praise & 
ietinin oapey with none to molest or make them 
afraid. a 
Who, then, will direct these thousands to Zion’s 
atee~-who will chow them the way to that wall on 





| which faithful watchmen stand crying unto men te 
, come, and hear, and believe, and be saved! 


F, C. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ne ee 


' 2 A Fa i teree-+-parr ondt"tameeneenit-omaiiel " sere —Piniee : sae 
inspiring him with prayerful efforts and sympathies. | he is more to be commended than he who impli- | but little hope of ever being reached by the Divine 


Sinfulness in every conceivable form, with 
of Briareus and the eyes of Argus,” holds indispute 
possession, and runs riot every where. 

The guilty inhabitants of that great city (guilty the 
more because sinning against the bright light of early 
pious education, and in many cases of personal Christ- 
ian experience or profession) may well have 4 “ fear- 
fal looking for” a repetition of the earthquake of last 
winter, on a larger ecale, even to utter and whelming 
destruction. ; 

Overgrown and riotous in its pseudo-prosperity, an 
iron hand needs to be Iaid on its shoulder, and words 
of earnest admonition whispered in its ear. Even the 
pulpit performances it fell to my lot to witness there, 
forced conviction of the unwilling belief that there 
waa far too great encountering 
and coping with the arch adversary. It will augur 
better for the future, if Mr. Beecher shall accept the 
letter of credit which it is understood has been ten- 
dered to him, and adopt that as his field of labor. 

Probably the most enenaring, beguiling sin of the 
country is the love of money; and how true it is, and 
how unmisfakeably is it here illustrated, that it is 
“the root of att evil” And yet we were stimulated, 
by two of the leading pulpits of that city, on a very 
recent Sabbath, in that very direction. 

‘Perhaps the most erying temporal want of this 
coast is the want of virtuous females, as domestics, as 
Let one of the &ebler sex— 


a hesitation in 


teachers, as wives. 

“A woman! pardon my mistaking per”’— 
Reach these ehorea, and her “market is made” at 
once, and in any capacity almost she may, choose to 
fill And it is astonishing to me that hundreds of the 
euffering poor of your city, and the other cities, for 
whoee aid the hands and purses of charity were so 
freely opened, did not find their way here. And in 
another such emergency, should it ever again over- 
take them, which may Heaven forefend, that would be 
a double act of charity to ship them here by the score. 

E, 


-@- —— — 


¢ ommunications. 


SABBATH IN NEW-YORK. 
To tue Eprrors or Tag INDEPENDENT: 

A.tLow a stranger, but a friend, for the benefit of 
other strangers, a word upon the Sabbath in New- 
York. First, a Sabbath in this city is not what it 
used to be; the one great evil of intemperance with 
its attendant profanity is taken from the sight and 
hearing of the stranger's notice. A drunken man is 
hardly to be found. 
streets this day to make observation in this direction, 
with fecliogs of surprise and wonder at the change, 
and have seen but one drunken man in the whole of 
the se if this change can be effected under the 
present laws, what arenovation will the city receive 
under a well-eonceived and well-executed prohibitory 
law! ‘Truly there is hope still for New-York! Does 
this not, Mr. Editor, show the potency of law when 
in harmony wita truth, and the impotency ef truth 
where separated from law # 

The Sabbath in New-York to-day has been as quiet 
and orderly as the Sabbath in our best-conducted 
country villages. 

There is one neglect here on the part of hotel-keep- 
ers, that has been hinted at by Zhe Independent but not 
sufficiently discussed, which should be held up by the 
demanded by the Christian 
stranger, until it is remedied. The public houses in 
this city have never yet learned the habit of supply-, 
ing their tables with the religious newspapers. I have 
never yet seen on file, in any place that I have stop- 
ped, the religious papers of New-York, or any one of 


{ have passed through many 


arch, 


religious press, and 


seo if these things are so, is more in the way of 
obedience than he who does not search at all. To 
follow those who think they have followed the truth, 
is to pay that homage to man which we owe to 
God, The system cof opinions is set down in a 
lump, as fundamental, and so the embracing of ev- 
ery one of them is made a condition of salvation, 
whereas it is well known by those who examine 
that but a few of them are essential to Christian 
character,” 

I can add nothing to the reasoning of such men, 
and can only say that here in the Old Colony we have 
had handed: down to us, from generation to gener- 
ation, the same views and principles first enter- 
tained by our Pilgrim fathers, and so faras I know, 
still enteriained by their descendants. We under- 
stand it is otherwise in some quarters; free inquiry, 
examination and discussion being considered as 
cousin-germans to heterodoxy and censurable errors. 
For the consideration of such I would commend 
the views of Bishop Hoadley, who, on account of 
the high-church claims in Engiand, was chiefly con- 
cerned in procuring and carrying into effect the act 
of toleration. He reasonsthus: ‘The kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world; and is not the church 
of Christ his Kingdom ? and if it be, is He not its 
sole law-giver and the judge of His subjects? and 
hath any one of them more than another authori- 
ty to make new laws for them, or to impose a sense 
upon the old ones, which is the same thing? or to 
judge, censure or punish the servants of another 
master, in matters relating purely to conscience 
and salvation.” 

In his ironical address to the Pope, he speaks in 
this manner: ‘Tne Protestants approach very 
nearly to you in their perfections and privileges. 
You cannot err in anything you determine, and we 
never doerr, Youare infallible and we are always 
intheright. Thus the Synod of Dort, the Kirk of 
Scotland, and the Convocation of England all claim 
to be in the right and to require obedience. Coun- 
cils that may err never do, for it is their busi- 
ness to be in the right. The Church of Englaad 
challenges all obedience, and holds the Synod of 
Dort of no weight, and the Assembly of Scotland to 
be very much out in its scheme of doctrine, worship 
and government. If one crosses the river in the 
North, the Kirk is of Divine right, and the Church 
of Exgland anti-christian. Thus we have left you 
and tixed ourselves in your seat. We have all sufli- 
ciently felt the load of the two topics of heresy 
and schism. We have hanged and burned, but that 
has not made ussick ofthem. We still throw them 
about and play them off upon others.” 

He alludes to the play of “Tue Ring” among 
boys: ‘One strikes his next neighbor with all his 
force, and he communicates it with equal zeal and 
strength to another, and he still to another, and so 
it circulates and returns to himself who first set the 
sport agoing. You thunder out the sentence against 
us. We throw it out upon the next brethren and 
they upon others, and so it goes round, till it re- 
turns to him that began the disturbance. We have 
not the power of burning heretics; but we can mo- 
lest, harrass, denounce and ruin any man who pre- 
tends to be wiser than his betters. The legal zeal 
has fallen the heavier on heretics since the tolera- 
tion, and chiefly upon such as differ from us in 
points in which a difference of opinion is more al- 
lowable, and such as ail acknowledge to be very 
abstruse, if not unintelligible.” 

If the Bishop had included our churches, ‘ the 
Riog” would have been much enlarged, and many 
blows must have passed round before that of the 
first assailant would have been returned. i hardly 
dare mention particulars. But it may well be in- 
quired, among all our denominations—authors, crit- 
ics, editors, and professors—not who has, but who 
has not taken a turn in the “ Sport of the Ring?” 
A DesceNnDAnT OF THE PILGRIMS. 
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THE COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF COLLEGE 
LIFE. 





them. 
them in, for fear of injuring the reputation of their 
houses. 

Why cannot this wrong be righted? I am sure it 
gan be, if only it is demanded by the Christian press 
and the Christian traveler. Will you not call atten- 
tion to this subject, and urge upon country Christians 
to remove 
ealling the 


Even religious hotel-keepers are afraid to bring 


his interdict upon religious newspapers by 


avtentl 


mn of landlords to this wrong? 


Very truly yours, Fr. GC. 8. 


a - Sion 
FREE INQUIRY. 


Tus distinction between free thinking and free 
inguiry is marked and untmistakeable. The Free- 
thinkers denied that any truth in relation to philo- 
sophy and religion was settied by those who had 
gone before them, and settled none themselves; and 
according to then, in our search after truth, we are 
to be always beginning. They were besides infidel 
to truth and credulous to error. Whereas the Free 
Inquirers consider some things well settled and es- 
tablished, especially revelation and the facts and 
doctrines contained in the Bible; and they seek to 
arrive at its true interpretation by “searching the 
Scriptures,” and “reasoning out of them,” in the 
the use of all the instrumentalities afforded by the 
light of nature and human learning; and they 
think it a sulecism to say, “we should search the 
Scriptures, and yet not be allowed to profess that 
which we tind to be true.” The distinction is im- 
portant and quite manifest. 

* By the Keformation the chain of authority was 
broken, and Christians were taught to know no law 
but the Scriptures, and no interpreter but their own 
consciences.” ‘The claims of Protestantism are now 
admitted by all sects, but were very slow in making 
their way among the Conservatives in England. 
They contended that the people were not capable 
of choosing their own principles and interpreting 
the Bible aright, and that designing men would mis- 
lead the ignorant into the most monstrous heresies. 
Such were the views of the Anglican Church long 
after the reformation. But these were repelled and 
resisted by the Puritans—in many cases even to 
the loss of liberty and life—until the act of tolera- 
tion—an act to which the prelates did not submit 
without the most desperate struggles. Hence there 
arose in that Church a series of writers, and after- 
wards a party called Free-thinkers, of whom Bolin- 
brook and Hume were the most distinguished. An- 
thony Collins collected a party, (he was more in- 
clined to infidelity than impartiality in his inquiry 
after truth) and “the Free Thinker” was published 
in 1718. In this periodical, not only the divine 
right of prelacy, but all revealed truth was called 
in question. ‘This abuse of Christian liberty fur- 
nishes an argument of no weight against the right 
of free-inquiry now claimed by the Christian be- 
léever, who searches the Scriptures and conscien- 
ciously inquiries for the right interpretation. 

Mr. Selden, speaking of the Free-thinkers, says : 
‘They deceived themselves with the nimbleness of 
their own sophisms, that permitted no kind of es- 
tablished truth. But, plainly, he that avoids their 
disputing levity, yet, being able, takes upon himself 
the liberty of inquiry, is in the only way that, in 
all kinds of study, leads and lies open to the sanctu- 
ary of trath. While others, that are servile to com- 
mon opinion, can only hope to enter the base court 
of her temple, which too speciously often counter- 
feits her inmost sanctuary.” 

The excellent Hooper reasons thus: “Scripture 
teaches what our reason could not reach unto, yet 
these we believe, knowing by reason it is the Word 
of God; and the science of Scripture, what is it but 
to teach theology ? and what is theology but the 
science of things divine ? and what science can be 
attained unto without the help of natural discourse 
and reason ? and vain it were to speak anything of 
God, but that, by reason, men are able somewhat 
to judge of that they hear, and by discourse to dis- 
cover how consonant it is to truth.” 

Chillingworth reasons in this way: “If you 
would not have men follow their reason, what would 
you have them follow? Authority? Surely you 
would let them see reason why they should follow 
it ; it being a plain impossiblity for any man to sub- 
mit Ais reason but ¢o reason. If to authority, he 
must have greater reason to believe that authority. 
Paul says, ‘Judge you of that which I speak.” 
It was a Huritan maxim, “ Old errors are to yield 
to new discoveries of truth, and we are not to be 
beaten but by Scripture weapons.” 

John Locke reasons thus: ‘ Some have embraced 
& system of opinions as taught in the Bible, and 
seem to expect that all true believers must agree 
with them, though all may not perceive.the reasons 
ofthem. If onc examines and calls in question any 
of these opinions he is presently suspected of her- 
esy. Nothing can be more wrong than this. For 


Messrs. Evrrors:—A great deal has been said and 
written on the temptations and dangers of college 
life; and many parents in consequence, have been 
deterred from giving their sons a liberal education. 
It is no part of this communication to deny that se- 
rious dangers do exist, but to show that students, 
especially in our New- England colleges, are compar- 
atirely safe. I say comparatively safe, because in 
all situations and employments in life there are 
temptations and dangers. We live in a fallen world. 
We are ourselves falien and sinful beings, and our 
only hope and security is in the pardoning mercy 
and preventing grace of God. 

1. Students in College are comparatively safe, be- 
cause ofthe habits of industry, reyularily and sys- 
tem which the system of college life is calculated to 
indace. They are required to rise at an early hour 
in the morning and be present at prayers and read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures in the chapel; to prepare 
and recite at least three lessons daily from approved 
text books, and to be present again in the evening 


tures. ‘There is something detinite to be done 
every day, and at stated times in accordance with 
the most wise and established methods. ‘The pro- 
cess gone through is a system of education sanc- 
tioned by the highest intelligence, wisdom, and piety 
of the country; and if the student fails to acquire 
habits of industry, regularity and system, during 
the four years he is in college, it may be seriously 
questioned if he would have acquired these any 
where else 

-2. The character and influence of their teachers 


tively safe. Our presidents and professurs in col- 
leges are generally graduates themselves. They 
have passed ¢hrough the temptations and dangers 
to which the students are exposed, and have known 
from experience and immediate observation the trials 
and difficulties which beset their path. This is an 
important consideration; and when we add to it, 


Christian men, who not only know the dangers to 
which their pupils are exposed, but who will be 
moved by the hig»est motives to guard and protect 
them, we fee! that here is a great source of security. 
There are times when the heart of the student 
seems to be laid open to his instructor, and he is 
almost permitted to place on it the stamp of virtue 
and piety. The constant exhibition of kindness and 
consistant piety by his instructors cannot fail to 
make a deep and permanent impression on the mind 
of the pupil. Where can a parent have greater se- 
curity for the morals of his son away from home 
than in the character and influence of our own pres- 
idents and professors in college? They are there to 
watch over him, to counsel him, to guard him from 
evil, to discipline and incline him to good, and, if 
possible, to establish his mind in virtue and inspire 
him with a love of holiness. They have the very 
best opportunities and qualitications for doing this 
work. They are daily with the students, and con- 
stantly watching for their souls as they who must 
give account, 

3. The character and influence of their fellow-stu- 
dents render their condition in college comparatively 
safe. I do not deny that there are some in all col- 
leges, whose influence on others is decidedly bad ; 
but I think it may safely be affirmed as a general 
thing, that their morals were corrupt before they 
entered college. They may succeed in ruining some ; 
but in all probability they would have ruined more 
elsewhere. Besides, being under the constant watch 
and discipline of wise and good men, if there be not 
a prospect of reformation they will not permit them 
to remain in college. 

What I mean to affirm jis, that the studies and 
pursuits and objects of young inen in college are 
higher and nobler and safer than they are in most 
other conditions and pursuits in life. It is stated 
by Professor Tyler in his excelleat work on “Prayer 
for Colleges,” that about one-third of the students 
in the New-England colleges, are professors of reli- 
gion. Now, where can a father send his son into 
any business community in which one-third of all 
who compose it are professors of religion? and 
where most of the remainder are intelligent, high- 
minded and virtuous? and where vice and immor- 
tality are so carefully watched and so generally ex- 

elled ? 
r 4, The frequent and powerful revivals of religion 
render the condition of the students in college com- 
paratively safe. In some colleges they are much 
more frequent than in others; but on an average, 
they are said to occur at least as often as once in 
four years. Hence a young man ina New-England 
college will probably pass through one, at least, of 
these seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord and the glory of his power. And when we 
reflect on the impulsive and sympathetic feelings of 
young men thus associated, we do not wonder that 
_ these revivals are often attended with great power 
| and lasting results. A young man who can pass 
| through one of these seasons in college and not yield 





at the chapel for prayers and reading of the Scrip- | 


render the condition of students in college compara- | 


that the presidents and professors are also generally | 


“the hands ¢é¢tly believes without examination, For inquiry is | Spirit elsewhere. We would not limit the Spirit of 
4 | duty, and he that searches for the truth according | the Lord; but we confess that we have very little 
| to his ability, diligently searches the Scriptures to expectation that a young man who has passed 


through his college course, who has resisted the 
| Holy Spirit, the counsels and prayers of his instruc- 
| tors and pious associates, will ever be placed in so 
| favorable circumstances again, for experiencing the 
| regenerating grace of God. It is possible ; all things 
are possible with God; instances have occurred ; 
but the probabilities are all the other way; there is 
almost a moral certainty that the young man will 
| lose his soul. 

In view of this subject, we think that no father 
should be deterred from sending his son to college 
through any apprehension of its dangers and temp- 
tations; and that he should consider it one of the 
safest and most desirable places to which he can 
send his son away from home. P. 
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Wakeman, Huron Co., O., April, 1855. 

Tue Lord has, in his infinite merey, been pleased to 
visit us again by the outpouring of his Spirit. About 
@ year since we had a precious season, which resu!ted, 
as we have reason to hope, in the conversion of between 
twenty and thirty souls. Aud this winter not far from 
twenty others have been brought to the Savior's feet. 
Some that were converted in these revivals have emi- 
grated to Iowa, we hope, to make “the desert blos- 
som as the rose.” Others have united with the Con- 
gregational chureh of this place, and some with the 
Methodist church. 

There has also been a powerful revival in Townsend, 
in this county, where between forty and ffty have 
been hopefully converted, embracing several heads of 
families, and extending unto all classes, young and old. 
The Baptist and Methodist churches cordially united in 
the work, and what is more, unauimously invited a 
neighboring minister of the Congregational order to 
| take charge of the meeting; and God has blessed 
| abundantly this cordial union and Christian liberality 
in reviving and quickening their own souls, in the 
conversion of their own children, und in the salvation 
| of many areund them. 

This has been a season of many precious revivals in 
this State, and from what I learn, in some places where 
there have been mercy drops if some had not been so 
much afraid of a shower—of extraordinary means—and 
thus grieved the Spirit, the revivals had been much 
more general and powerful. Are we not, in endeavor- 
ing to avoid more excitement, in danger of neglecting 
the real and appropriate means to carry forward re- 
vivais? ~ J. M. V. W. 








To rue Epirors or tur [NDEPENDENT: 


Witt you please insert in your paper the following 
minute, adopted by the Franklin Association at their 
late meeting at Conway, May 2, 1855. 

8S. D. Crank. 


| “The Association, having heard with deep sorrow 
of the death of Rev. Moses Miller, at Chicago, long 
the esteemed pastor of the church in Heath, and a 
beloved member of this body, desire, as he has paseed 
away from us, and his prayers have ceased, to express 
our appreciation of his inestimable worth. Few min- 
isters of the Gospel have been more successful. He 
was a scholar, a man of talents, of sound judgment, 
of great integrity of principle, and warm afiections 
He was instructive and spiritual as a preacher, faithful 
as a pastor; a Christian of deep religious experience, 
patient under reproach, submissive in affliction; a 
promoter of peace, cheerfully enduring self-denial for 
| Chriat, laborious at home and abroad, ever ready to 
engage in any enterprise connected with the interests 
of good morals, with the salvation of souls, and the 
edification of the Church of Chriet. We feel that our 
loss i3 his gain, and we pray that his mantle may fall 
upon us.” 
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Tucker.—“ The Sinless One; or, The Life Manifest- 
ed.” By Joshua T. Tucker. Published by S. K. Whip- 
| ple & Co., Boston, and sold here by A. D. F. Randolph. 
| 12mo, ppd 24. 





Srory. — “‘ Upward and Onward; or, The History 
| of Rob. Merritt.” By Lucy Eilen Guernsey, author of 
| ‘Irish Amy.” Published by A. D. F. Randolph, 683 
| Broadway. 12mo, pp. 309. 

Novet,—“ Isora’s Child, a Novel,” by a new writer 
| of books, but not unknown among the approved con- 

tributors to The Independent, is xbout to be issued by 
| J. C. Derby, in one volume, 12mo. 
| appreved in manuseript by critics as highly interest- 


It has been highly 


ing, instructive, and pure. 
| Basres.—‘‘ Book of Men, Women and Babies. The 
| Laws of God applied to obtaining, rearing, and devel- 
| oping the Natural, Healthful, and Beautiful in Human- 
ity.” By Dr. Porter, of New-York. Published by 
| Dewitt & Davenport, 160 Nagsau street. Large 8vo, 
pp. 190. 
| Tur West. — ‘Western Scenes and Adventures. 
| Wild Scenes in Kanzas and Nebraska, the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, California, New-Mexico, Texas, and 
the Grand Prairies.” By Rufus B. Sage. Third edi 
| tion, revised. G. D. Miller, publisher, Philadelphia. 
| 12mo, pp. 803, with illustrations. 


Loro.a.—“ History of the Life and Institute of St 
| Ignatius Loyola, Founder of the Society of Jesus” 
By Father Daniel Bartole, of the Society of Jesus. 
| Translated by the author of “ Life in Mexico.” 
| 12mo, pp. 342 and 439, with a portrait of “St. igna- 
| tius,” and portraits of ‘The First Nine.” Published 
| by Edward Dunigan & Brother, 151 Fulton street. 


2 vols, 


Brooks axnp Hucnes.—1. “ Brooksiana; or, The Con- 
troversy between Senator Brooks and Archbishop 
Hughes, growing out of the recently-enacted Church 
| Property Bill; with ao Introduction by the Most Rev. 
| Archbishop of New-York.” Dunigan & Brother, pub- 
lishers. 12mo, pp. 198. 


2. “ The Controversy between Senator Brooks and 
‘+ John,’ Archbishop of New-York, growing out of 
the Speech of Senator Brooks on the Church Property 
| Bill, in the N. Y. Senate, March 6th.” Arranged for 
| publication, with an Introductory Preface, by W. 8. 
| Tisdale. 8vo, pp. 81. Published by Dewitt & Daven- 
| port. This edition contains the two closing letters of 
Mr. Brooks, which are discreetly omitted in the Bish- 
op’s edition. 


| Home— The Happy Home, richly embellished with 


numerous cuts and plate.” Rev. A. R, Baker, editor. 
| Published by ©. Stone & Co., Boston. We have vol. 
| 1 of tRis attractive monthly, handsomely bound. 8vo, 


pp- 408. 


| For Maipens.—" The Young Maiden’s Mirror.” By 


the author of the “ Child’s Keepsake.” Second edition, 
enlarged, with Music. 12mo, pp. 272. Stone & Hat- 
fine, publishers, Boston. 


Cummias.—“ Cummings’ Minor Works, Infant Sal- 
vation. The Baptismal Font. The Communion Table.” 
By Rev. John Cumming, D.D., London. Lindsay & 
| Blakiston, publishers, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 91, 83 
and 198. 


Connecriout.—“ Cone-Cut Corners; the Experiences 
of a Conservative Family in Fanatical Times; in- 
cluding some account of a Connecticut Village, the 
People who lived in it, and those who came there from 
the city.” By Benauly. Published by Mason Brothers, 
23 Park Row. 12mo, pp. 456, with euts, 


History.—“A Manual of Ancient History, from the 
remotest times to the Overthrow of the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 476.” By Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R.8.E, 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 466, 
with copious Chronological Tables. Published by 
Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia 

Harrvorp.—“ Geers Hartford City Direetory for 
1855-6, containing every kind of valuable information 
for Citizens and Strangers.” No. 18. Published annu- 
ally. 18mo, pp. 328, with maps of the city and of all 
the railroads in the State. Published by Elihu Geer, 
10 State street, Hartford. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
The 80th number of the “British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review,” as reprinted by Mesara. G. 
S & W. Wood, 261 Pearl street, at $3 a year, is divid- 





if,on a fair examination, he even errs in his opinion, | his heart and life to the Lord Jesus Christ, can have | ed into four departments: 
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1. Analytical and Critical Reviews. 

2. Bibliographical Record. 

8. Original Communications. 

4. Chronicle of Medical Science. 

The articles on the medical economies of armies, on 


the communication of cholera, and on food and its 


adulterations, have an interest that is general. 


The “Presbyterian Quarterly Review,” N. S, edited 
by Rev. B. J. Wallace, of Philadelphia, treats of John 
Howe and his Contemporaries, Acts 3: 19-21, Rev. 
Cary Allen, Coleridge, Calvin, and Volcanic Writing. 
The last essay treats of the writings of Prof. Reed, H. 
B. Wallace, Curtis, B. B. Edwards, aud Matthias Bruen. 


Mr. Bidwell’s “ Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture,” for June, has a portrait of Mra. S. C. Hall, the au- 
thoress. The May number gave us, it is said, the 
only engraved portrait of Elizabeth Browning that was 
ever published. It was elegantly done by Sartain, 
and is understood to be a capital likeness of a very 
lovely woman. The number before us contains 19 ar- 
ticles, selected from 14 different and leading periodi- 
cals, literary and scientific. We ara particularly inter- 
ested in the articles on Watt, Hood, Astly Cooper. 
Dickens, Montgomery, and the “ Administrative Exam- 
ple of the United States.” 


One of the most interesting—the most so of all the 
minor monthlies—is the “Five Points Monthly Re- 
cord,” edited by, W. C. Conant, and published at Mr. 
Pease’s House of Industry. The facts it records, the 
principles it develops, and the motives and encour- 
agements it supplies for diligence in doing good after 
the pattern of the man Christ Jesus, make it a very use- 
ful work, aud we hope it will obtain a wide patronage. 
Price, 50 cents per annum. Orders may be eent to the 
editor, at 115 Nassau street; to Mr. Pease, or Mr. Brace, 
or to A. D. F. Randolph, bookseller, 683 Broadway. 
“ Canvassers will always give the editor’s receipts. Se 
beware of imposters and swindlera.” 


The old Knickerbocker, still edited by Louis Gay- 
lord Clarke, gives us, in the June issue, no less than 
21 articles, 7 literary notices, 5 pieces from the editor's 
table, and the usual gossip with readers and corres- 
pondents on 28 different subjects, “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” 
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Jonrs.—Rey. Charles Jones bas received a call from 
the Congregational church of Pulaski, N. Y., and like- 
wise from the Second Evangelical Congregational 
church of Cambridgport, Mace., sud accepis the last. 


Potspam, N. Y.—A very silent, but efficient work of 
grace is in progress in the Congregational church under 
the temporary charge of Rev. Mr. Rankin. This re- 
gion has long been a moral waste, and such a visita- 
tion is as life to the dead. 


InsTaLLation.—Rev. C. D. Rice, late of East Douglas, 
Mass, was installed pastor of the Congregational 
church in Poughkeepsie, on the llth of Apri. Prayer, 
by Rev. Messrs. Hageman and Green, of Poughkeep- 
sie; prayer of installation by. Rev. Dr. Palmer, of A)- 
bany; sermon and charge to the pastor, by Rev. N. 
Beach, of Massachusetts, both of which were eminently 
lucid, forcibie and eeriptural. The fellowship of the 
churches was expressed by the Rev. H. G. Ludiow, of 
Poughkeepsie, in a peculiarly vivacious and earnest 
style, and with admirable catholicity and freshness. 
The addrees to the people, by Dr. Palmer, was an elo- 
quent presentation of the duties of a church to its 
pastor. Cox. 


InstaLLation.—Rey. C. W. Clapp, late of Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, was installed, May 22d, pastor of the Con 
gregational church in Cheshire, Ct, Introductory 
services, by Rev. Mr. Stevens, of Cheshire ; 


sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New-Haven; installing prayer, 
by_Rev. M. Jones, of Southington; charge to the pas- 
tor, by Rev. Mr. Thacher, of Meriden ; right-hand of 


fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, of Hamden; bene- 
diction, by the pastor. 
Larayerte, Mepina Co, Onio.—The First Congrega- 


tional church and society of Lafay~tce, (with the aid 
of $300, thankfully received from the Building Fund,) 
have crected (free from debt) a pleasant and conve- 
nient meecting-house, at a cost o! $2,200, which was 
dedicated May 24th. “ermon, by Prof. J. Morgan, of 
Tne Lord has blessed us in building the 
house; blessed us in cur prayer meeting, the epecifie 
object of which was that He would go with us to the 
new house; blessed us on the day of dedication with 
a clear eky and pure air, and with His presence during 
the interesting and profitable exercises of the occasion: 
May we atill enjoy His prisence, and evermore bless 
and praise His great and holy name. Layman, 


Tus Thirteenth Anniversary of the Associated 
Alumui of the N. Y. Union Theological Seminary, was 
held in the hall of the library, at the Institution, on 
Wednesday, May 9th, 1855. There was not quite as 
large an attendance asin some former years, but most 
of the classes were represented. Each one gave some 
brief account of his labors and experiences. These 
exercises were rendered peculiarly interesting by the 
statements of some brethren who had recently return- 
ed trom the foreign missionary field. The Committee 
who had been appointed to preeure @ portrait of Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, made their Report and exhibited the 
portrait, executed in a style cf art which gave full sat- 
isfaction, 

Four deaths were reported as having oecurred dur- 
ing the year, viz.: Rev. Messra. J. M. Smith, H. O. 
Schermerborn, W. R. Durnett, and H. F. Kinney. 

Committees were appointed to prepare obituary no- 
tices Ol eacn, 

Tie officers appointed for the ensuing year are: 
Rev. Chas, H. A. Buikley, President; Rev. R 8. Storrs 
Dickineon, Ist Vice President; Rev. F. G. Clark, 2d 
Vice-Presideat; Rey, W. H. Phelps, Corresponding 
secretary; Rey. Heury Belden, Recording Secretary. 


Oberitn. 


Groucestrr, Mass.—An Ecclesiastical Council, con- 
vened at Gloucester May 22d, recommending a disso- 
lution of the pastoral connection of Rev. J. L. Hatch 
with the Evangelical Congcegational church in that 
town. 


GroreiA.—An editorial in the last Charleston Advo- 
cate states that the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
in the State of Georgia no longer raises missiofary 
money suflicient to support her own missions, In the 
year 1852 was contributed the largest sum ever 
known for missionary purposes in the State, but since 
then there has been a regular and constant falling off 
ia the contributions of Methodist church members 
there. 


VacuaB_e Instirvtion.—The sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars has been raised to endow the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Virginia. This institution has given 
a bishop to the diocese of Louisiana, and missionary 
bishops to China and Africa; has furnished clergymen 
for every diocese in the Union, and has sent forth all 
the American Episcopal mirsionaries now in foreign 
lande.—Richmond Whig. 


Day, N. Y.—The Classis of Schenectady having re- 
ceived into their body Rev. Calvin Case from the 
Classis of Orange, and having approved a call on him 
trom the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of Day, 
and having appointed a Committee of Installation, a 
mejority of suid committee proceeded on the third 
Wednesday of May to the duties assigned them. 


Lara Cuurcu.—The Philadelphia Banner says that 
at the sacramental table of the Ninth Presbyterian 
eburch in that city, on the third Sabbath of March, 
624 persons participated, all but two of whom. were 
members of the Society. 


Unston Cuurca.—Rev. Wm. Holmes, who has been 
the pastor of this chureh for several years past, yes- 
terday withdrew the resignation which he had ten- 
dered to the vestry, and again assumes the pastoral 
charge. This annuociation will prove highly accept- 
able to the numerous friends of that gentleman in this 
city.—St. Louis Repub. 

Catiroryia.—Our churches will all hear with delight 
the tidings that four missionaries, brethren strong 
and devoted, have been appointed for California, and 
that arrangements are in progress by which others 
may soon enter that premising and needy field as 
laborers.—O. S. Presb. Banner. 


Worcester, Mass —The Union Church, Worcester, 
Mass, of which Rev. Dr. Smally, now of Troy, was 
formerly pastor, has invited Rev. Mc. Cutter, of St. 
Albans, Vt, to be their pastor. . 


Mosoatine, lowa.—The revival of religion in this 
place bas been interesting and remarkable in many 
respecis, beyond avything ever known there before. 
Many prominent men have been among its subjects, 
not only in the Congregational Society, but in others 
also. About forty persons are expected to unite with 





the Congregational church. 


Aveusra, Ga.—The Presbyterian church of this city 
has given, with great unanimity, a eall to Rey. John 
A. MeClung, of Indianapolis, (Ind,) to become their 
pastor, 


TaLtawAsseg, Fronipa.—We are gratified to learn 
that there has been an unusual interest in the churehes 
of Tallahassee for some weeks past. On this account 
Rev. D. McNeill Turner, the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in that place, who had been appointed by 
the Presbytery of Florida a commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was prevented from attending. The 
result thus far has been an addition to the communion 
of the church of sixteen or seventeen members. — 
Banner. 

Wage, Mass.—Rey. S. W. Bannister was installed 
pastor of the First Church in Ware, on the 28d ult. 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Blodget, of Green- 
wich ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, of Melrose; In- 
stalling Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Tupper, of Hardwick; 
Caarge to the Pastor, by Rev. Mr. McEwen, of Enfield ; 
Right-Hand, by Rev. Mr. Colton, of Monson ; and Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Davis, of Westfield. 
This church was organized in 1751; and Mr. B. is the 
tenth pastor. It has been without a pastor 22 years 
out of 104. 

Sovra Caroiiva Prespytery.—Forty-seven churches 
are connected with this ecclesiastical body, having 
only twenty-seven ministers, and no promise of addi- 
tional laborers ; the domestic missionary fund is emall, 
and it may be found necessary to draw upon the 
Parent Board for help! The Southern Presbyteriau 
deprecates this, and calls earnestly on the wealthy 
churches to assist the weak. It will be a shame, be- 
yond controversy, if the rich and boastful State of 
South Carolina fail to sustain her own Presbyterian- 
ism, and consent to draw upon funds collected at the 
North, to supply her own feeble churches with the 
bread of life. Still, it will be no new thing under the 
sun for slavery to prey upon freedom. 


Nasunva, N. Y.—Rev. G. B. Jewett, late Professor in 
Amherst College, was ordained pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Nashua, N. H., @hursday 
alternoon, The sermon*was preached by Professor 
Joseph Haven, of Amherst College, from 1st Timothy, 
3¢ 1 verse—It a man desire the office of bishop, he de- 
sires a good work.” Rey. Mr. Kirk, of Boston, offered 
the ordaining prayer. 

Cuesuire, Conn.—Reyv. ©. W. Clapp, late of Mon- 
roeville, Ohio, was installed pasior of the Congrega- 
tional church in Cheshire, May 22. Introductory ser- 
vices, by Rev. Mr. Stevens, of Cheshire ; S@rmon, by 
Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New-Haven ; Installing Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Jones, of Southington; Charge to the 
Pastor, by Rey. Mr. Thacher, of Meriden; Right-Hand- 
of-Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Putoam, of Whitneyville; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Magill, of Water- 
bury; Benediction by the pastor. 


— 


EriscopaL.—The manner in which the work of the 


— 

_ Part Campaign iy tos State —The election 
important than that of last year, iia hier 
neither Goveraor nor Lieutenant Governor to elect. 
But there are nevertheless high offices of trust to iL 
The nominations will be for Seeretary of State, Comp- 
troller, Attorney General, State Eogineer and Sur. 
bee ha State Treasurer, State Prison Inspector, and 

udge of the Court of Appeals. This will involve a 
sugeriey of the Canal Board. New members of both 

ranches of the Legislature will also have to be chosen. 


Neat Dow Acqurrren,—Ma or D 
quitted on the liquor charge. igs Gen in 
that no liquor Agency had been established as no 
Agent had been appointed; but held that the statute 
did not specify whether it should be purchased before 
or after the Agent is selected, and that as subsequently 
the liquors were turned over to the city, there was 
not evidence of criminal intent on the part of the 
Mayor. —_ 


Tse Batcnenper Monty.—The Bostor 
says that of the $817 89 given to the ie ete 
Batchelder, killed on the night of the Burns riot 
$100 came from Florida, $20 from North Carolina, 
and $133 89 from Georgia, ; 


CuoLrra —Six deaths in Cincinnati by cholera last 
month are reported in the official return of the Board 
of Health of that city. Five of the cases were brought 
from the river and died at the City Hospital. 


Cuncutio.—A friend of ours was at work in his gar- 
den one day about two years since, and about to eut 
down a plum tree which was half covered with those 
black knots, so common aud so troublesome to the 
fruit-grower. He had some spirits of turpentine near, 
and he sudde nly bethought himself to make an ex- 
periment with this tree before destroying it. He cut 
the knots with a sharp knife down to the wood and 
made a thorough application of the turpentine, 
Months passed, the tree lived, did well, and the black- 
knot was destroyed. Since then he bas been very 
enccessful with this remedy, and so have other: 
have followed his example.—N. #. Farmer. 


- 


who 


Porators.—There are large stocks of potatoes in the 
hands of dealers in thia city at the present time, not- 
withstanding which prices are exorbitant. Thousands 
of bushels will be thrown away, a complete losa, 
rather than be sold at a price within reach of the poor, 
half-famished creatures who stay in cellars, attics, ete, 
We are told of one speculator in this article who eaid 
he could afford to lose five hundred bushels, and. still 
would make lots of money.—Bostun Bee 


Hawau.—The Hon. Wm. L. Lee, Chief Justice of the 
Sandwich Islands and Chancellor of the Kingdom, has 
Just arrived in New-York, and is at present the guest 
of Ex-Alderman Wakeman. He comes clothed with 
authority to negotiate a commercial treaty between 
the Hawaiian Kingdom and the United States. 





P. E. 5. S. Union and the Evangelical Knowledge So- 
ciety ia comparatively estimated in the Chureh, may | 
be indicated by the liberality with which they are | 
supported. The former reports the donations of ten 
wouths at about $1,500; the returns of the latter 
since October are over $10,000. So goes onthe work 
biavely.—Protestant Churchman. 


MitcuEtt.—The Presbytery of Genesee river, on the 
3d inst., dissolved the pastoral relation existing be 
tween the Rev. Stuart Mitchell and the Chureh of 
Warsaw, New-York. 

Day.—Kev. Samuel Day, late of Cincinnati, was in- 
stalied Pastor of the Congregational Church at Bel- 
lows Falls, on the 2lst of Muy. Sermon, Rev. J. P 
Cieaveland D.D ; Installing Prayer, Rev. Z. S. Bar- | 
stow, D.D.; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Ro H. Seeley . | 
Right-hand-of-Felluwehip, Key. E, S. Wright. the 
little church at Bellows Falla has been struggling, for 
1X or seven years since its organization, against many 
obstacles and discouragements, for the matntenasce of 
the Gospel ordinances. They have huilt them a meet 
iog house, neat and chaste in its style, yet not extrava: | 
gant—small, though sutliciently commodious for the | 
present; for which there is still remaining on their | 
shoulders a debt of about $1900. The few there are | 
on whom devolve the burdens aud the responsibility, | 
necessarily attending the in-titutions of the Gospel | 
have done nobly. 


Crericat Cat.—At a meeting of the proprietors of | 
the church on Church Green, held afier the mtowrstnet 
yesterday morning, it was wuanimously voted to invite 
q the Rev. George W. Briggs, of Salem, to the pastoral | 
charge. as the successor of the Rev. Alexander Young, 

D.D. The call is accompanied with a salary $2500 per | 
annum.—Boston Transcript. 


Betcurntows.—The Congrevational Church at Bel- 
chertown, have given the Kev. Henry Blake, late of 
Coventry Ct., a call to become their Pastor. He will 
probably accept, and soon enter upon the duties of the 
office. This people, says the Amherst xpress, have 
been destitute of a pastor now more two years. In 
the meantime they have had ahout fifty different 
preachers, not all candidates, however. 





Dismission.—Rev. T. E. Bliss, was dismissed accord- 
ing to previous notice, from the pastoral charge of the 
Congregational Church in North Middleboro’, by « 
Council convened on the 15th ult., of which Rey. J. 
W. Putoam, D.D, was Moderator, and Rav, R. Carver, 
Seribe. The Council recommend Mr. Bliss as a “ broth- 
er beloved, as an interesting, able, aud devoted minis- 
ter of the New Testament.” 


Ospination in Avon, Quro.—On Thursday, May 38, 
1855, Kev. J. A. Martling, was ordained and installed 
pa-torof the church in Avon, Ohio, which he had been 
previously supplying. The examination of the -can- | 
didate took place on Wednesday afternoon, and in the | 
evening of Wednesday, Rev. Charles Torrey, preached | 
to the congregation, on the subject of ti e * Necessity | 
of the New Birth.” On Thursday, at 8 o'clock, there 
wasa meeting of the Council for prayer and conver- 
sation. The Ordination Services were held on Thurs- 
day, at 10 o’eolek, AM. The sermon was preached, 
by Professor Thome; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. 
John Keep; Charge, by Professor Morgan ; Right-hand- 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Sanderson. 
‘he sermon, on “ The Cross, the Wisdom and Pow- 
er of God,” was a master-piece of composition, clear 
and eloquent. Many of the audience were affected to 
tears. The Charge was of a different sort; full of | 
sturdy, strong common sense, expressed in a homely, 
plain, foreible, fatherly way.— Ohio Observer. 


Carrott.—Mr. J. Halsted Carroll, (son of the late 
Rev. D. L. Carroll, D.D.,) will be ordained and ‘in- 
stalled on the 30th inst, in the Presbyterian Church, 
(Old Schoo!) at Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


Soortr.—Mr. Thomas G. Scott, has been licensed by 
the Presbytery of St. Clairsville. 


Owkn.—Rev. Griffith Owen, of Philadelphia, has 
received a call to the Third Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
uumore. 
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Homestte Summary. 


A Vereran Preacurr.—Rev. John Sawyer, of Gar 
land, Me., who is now within a few months of one 
hundred years of age, is at the Marlboro’ Hotel, in 
this city. He is on his way to revisit the scenes of 
his childhood, in Hebron, Connecticut, from whence 
he removed some eighty-eight years ago. “ Father 
Sawyer,” as he is called, is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College of the class of 1783, and has been in the mjn- 
istry as pastor and missionary nearly seventy years.— 
Boston Trans. 


Tue Epmonsons —Our readers have not forgotten 
the “Hard Case” of the Edmonson girls, redeemed 
slaves, who had succeeded in raising money enough to 
redeem a brother from slavery when they were 
swindled out of $350 of it. Miss Edmonson is now 
in the city, and has raised all but $100 of the sum 
that was lost. If any one desires to assist in the good 
work, remittances can be made to Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
or Mr. J. E. Williams, of the Metropolitan Bank. 
Promptness in this case is very desirable.— Zimes. 


Crnsus Takers.— Lock out that hall thieves do not 
get access to your houses under the appearance of 
Census Marshals) When the Marshal calls, better 
treat him with politeness and see him out, after an- 
swering all questions. This will do the bona fide Mar- 
shal no harm, and may save you from harm at the 
hands of the bogus Marshal. 


Tue Arcric Exrepition.—The expedition that has 
been fitted out for the Arctic seas to search for Dr. 
Kane and his eomrades, left New-York on Saturday. 
The two vessels, the Release and the Arctic, were 
taken from the Navy Yard to the anchorage at Staten 
Island on Thureday afternoon. Dr. Kane sailed from 
New-York May 31, two years ago, with a crew of six- 
teen men, his veesel, the little barque Advance, being 
fally provisioned for three years. He has not been 
heard from since July, 1853. It is presumed that he 
entered Smith Sound during the summer of that year, 
aiming to reach the open sea round the pole, where he 
believed Franklin had gone. The following winter 
was extremely severe, and the conclusion is that the 
Advance was so firmly frozen up that the succeeding 
summer did not release her from the ice. Dr. Kane 
intended before entering Smith’sSound to leave a sup- 
ply of provisions at Cape Alexander, and his friends 
think it probable that he has returned to and is now 
at that place. 


Tur Pratvorm.—We take our stand upon this posi- 
tion: Independent, direct, open action for Freedom 
against Slavery, subordinating, and, if necessary, post- 
poning to this solemn issue all other questions. It the 
American people who are Anti-Slavery can be rallied 
on this policy, the country will be eaved in 1856 from 
slaveholding rule; if they cannot be, then it is doomed 
to the curse of another Pro Slavery Administration.— 
Nat. Era. 





| 75,000—and the total 





JERSKYMAN IN THE Crimea.—Mayor Porter, of New- 
ark, N. J., is now serving in a regiment of the Sultan’s 
cavalry, at Eupatoria. He is Dow a hinhash? (Maj yr) 


though more correctly « Lieutenant Cvlonel, for he 
commands one thousand men, 
Bounty Lanps.—The number of applications received 


for Bounty lands during the menth 


of May was 
45,500. The total number of applica ions that have been 
received is 168,800, the total number acknowledged 


145 


issued 


number of warrants 
1,260. 

Morrarity.—The weekly mortality continues small 
Last week the number of deatha was 399. Of the de- 


ceared, 290 were natives of the United States. As 
classified, there were 114 deaths from disezses of the 
lungs, throat, ete, 81 from diseases of the stormach and 


other diges ive organs, and 17 from diseas: s of the 
brain and nerve’ 


Brooxtyn City Mortauity. The total number of 
deaths in this city last week was 47, of which 23 were 
males, and 24 femalea. Of adults there were 18, and 
of mivors, 29. The principal causes were consun ption, 
of which 8 died; searlet fever, 4 died; and measles 
also carried off a like number. 


Cinctinnati—The Aszessor’s returns for the eity of 
Cincinnati, which are to furnish the basis for taxaticn 
ur 1855, have heen made, and show a large decrease 
in the value of personal property ; the total this year 
being $16,492,063 azainst $18,556,166 last year 


Disterss at New-Orteans—The N. O. D lta of the 
25th ult, says there had not been a drop of rain there 
for nine weeks; avd the Bull-tin says the substitution 
of river water for rain water, as a beverage, has been 
attended with serious effects Half a million of gal- 
ions I= given (o the poor of the city every day, by the 
authorities, 

Women’s Hosrrran.—The Women’s Hospital in Mad- 
json Avenue, tu 48 opened with a@ppropri- 
ate exercives Sa.urday morning. It is said to be the 
only institution in the world exclusively set apart for 
the treatment of the diseases of women. 

Connecricur.— The House of 
Thureday killed off ail but one of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The one striking out the 
word white, a> thet negroes could vote, was defeated by 
20 majority ; the one providing that each town should 
have one and only one representative was also defeated 
as it ought to be; but the one which provides that 
Education shall be the basis of suffrage parsed by a 
vote of about 3 to 1, and will be submitted to the 
people for their approval. 


this city, 


Representatives on 


Srevens oy THE Revert Hovak.—Mr. Stevens was 
this morning sentenced by the Court to the House of 
Correction, us will be seen by a report in another 
place. He requested the reporters not to use his name 
in the papers. We have no disposition to treat Mr. 
Stevens uncivilly, but we cannot see the justice of such 
& request, and cannot make any discrimiuation. With 
all suitable deference to Mr. Stevens, we entertain the 
belief that p«reons who eell immense quantities of li- 
quor in splendid palaces are doing very much more 
mischief than those who sell in the dirty cellars in Ann 
street. It is proper to add that Michael Scanlan, sen 
tenced to-day, made no such request of the reporters 
— Boston Telegraph. 

Wasutxeton, June 8. 

TheSecretary of State advertises that the Depart- 
ment is now ready to pay the awards under the Con 
vention with Great Britian of the 8th of February, 


| 1853, to those persons in whose favor the awards were 


made or their legal repreeentatives, after deducting the 
expenses of the Convention. 

The annual examination of the Cadets at West Point 
commenced on Friday last. The graduating class is 
now composed of only thirty-four members, It start- 
ed four years ago with over fifty. 


More Mos Law.—A meeting of the citizens of John- 
son county, Mo., held May 14th, passed resolutions 
warning all free negroes iu that county to leave it on 
or before the Ist of August next, as they will not allow 
any free negro to reside there after that date. 


To Montreat anv Quebec via PortLanp.—The steam 
ships Caledonia and Westernports are to be run be 
tween this city and Portland, connecting with the 
Grand Trunk Railroad to Montreal and Quebec. 


Kanzas.—We have intelligence of fresh outrages 
in Kavzas. A young lawyer named Phillips has been 
seized at Leavenworth by a party of Missourians, car- 
ried to Weston, Mo., his head shaved, his face black- 
ened, then ridden on arail through the town, accom- 
panied by hideous music, and put up at auction and 
sold by a negro. The mob was etill unable to make 
him leave the territory, and when he was released his 
brother took him back to Leavenworth. 


Tue Tunnet.—It is said that there are 400 men at 
work on the Hoosac Tunnel. In the meanwhile, the 
road between Troy and Greenfield is to be completed 
and run as soon as possible; passengers being carried 
by stages over the Hoosac mountains. 


Tue Lanpine or ARMS FaoM AN AMERICAN VESSEL.— 
Mesers. Cunningham Brothers, of this city state that 
the story of the landing of 50,000 revolvers at Port 
Baltic, from an American vessel, undoubtedly refers 
to their ship the Samuel Appleton. There is no founda- 
tion for the story, 44 the vessel had nothing but eot- 
ton on board.—Boston Transcript. 


Wise's Masonity.—Official returns received reduce 
Wise’s majority below ten thousand. The election of 
Lewis the Democratic candidate for Congress ia the 
Eleventh District, is in doubt. The Hnguirer says it 
is prepared to hear of his defeat. 


Parestcrarr Foren —Miss Elizabeth Farr recently 
died in Maryland, bequeathing five negro slaves to & 
Catholic Priest, Rev. James Moore. Her legal heirs 
disputed the legacy, and the court before which it 
wav tried decided that it was void under the 85th 
article of the bill of righta, which aonuls all gifts to 
ministers of the Gospel as such. 


Lex Larionis—The Commercial Bulletin of New- 
Orleans proposes to retaliate for the l’ereonal Liberty 
Bill of Massachusetts by ceasing to trade with Boston. 
We have heard of such suggestions before, but the 
plan is easier formed than executed! Besides, what 
if it were executed?! New-Orleans has much greater 
need of Boston than Boston of New Orleane, 


Tue Liquor Question—Judge Rockwell yesterday 
gave the Grand Jury at Brooklyn a very clear and 
able charge on the subject of liquor sales between the 
let of May and 4th of July. He instructed them in 
plain terms that every sale in quantities lees than 
five gallons either to be carried off or drunk on the 
premises within this period, except the seller had a li- 
cense under the New Prohibitory-Law, was a misde- 
meanor and that they were bound to indict the offend- 
ers. Judge Strong at Suffolk, Judge Brown at Put- 
nam, Judge Dean at Queens, and Judge Culver in the 
City court, have previously expressed similiar views 
im their respective charges. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Courts in the Second Judicial District are 
agreed on this question. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


Tue future existence of the soul, its existence 
after death has destroyed the body, is made evi- 
dent to us, as was said in a brief article on this 
subject two weeks since, when we stand by the 
death-bed of any person who intelligently and 
consciously is leaving these scenes of our present 
life, and entering the Invisible. It is not demon- 
strated to us, by the phenomena that there meet 
us; but, rather, by the facts which philosophy dis- 
covers in the constitution of the soul; by its 
spirituality of existence ; by the greatness of its 
powers, which outreach time; by the transcend- 
ent character of its desires and expectations ; and, 
above all, by the Bible, God’s Word to man, 
which emphatically affirms this. But by the 
bedside of the dying friend we see and feel this 
to be true, of which we before were mentally 
convinced. We take a new and more vivid im- 
pression of the fact thus declared to us. And no 
subsequent argument can obliterate the impres- 
sion thus forced upon us. 

But now there is another fact connected with 
this, which is also made certain and apparent 
to us by the Scriptures; and that is, that by- 
and-by the very body which is cast off by the 
spirit in its departure, is itself to be raised, and 
re-united with that. This is not a declaration of 
philosophy or of science, though they offer no- 
thing valid or satisfactory against it; but it is a 
distinct declaration of the Scriptures, in numer- 
ous passages. It is more than a declaration : itis 
historically a fact, for the parallels or the instances 
of it have transpired already, and have been di- 
vinely recorded. The very body of Elijah is 
now in heaven, transfigured and immortalized, 
but still, by mysterious similarity of constitution, 
identical with that which he wore on the earth. 
The body of Lazarus was restored from the grave, 
although it had begun already to decay. The 
body of Jesus himself was restored, and in it he 
appeared to his disciples as before; in it, he 
showed them the very spear-thrust and the nail- 
prints; in it, he walked, conversed, and ate ; in 
it, he arose from the earth over Bethany, and as- 
cended through parting clouds unto his throne. 
That very body he has now in heaven; filled with 


. * . ° 
light, as when upon the mount of transtiguration 


and glory; supreme over all the constraints of 


space, adored of the angels, the centre of love 
and,worship to the redeemed ; yet identical with 
that which touched the waves and made them 
still as stony floors, which touched blind eyes 
and poured the splendorsof day upon them. It 
is the form in which Stephen saw Jesus at his 
death, ‘standing at the right hand of God.’ It is 
the form in which John saw him from Patmos, 
“ clothed with a garment down to the foot;” “ his 
eyes as a flame of fire ;” his countenance shi- 
ning as the sun in his strength, and “ his voice as 
the sound of many waters.” 

In this the literal resurrection from the edead 
ef the body of Jesus, its ascension into heaven, 
and its glorified eternization in the kingdom of 
his Father—in this, and not in the mere entrance 
of his soul on the experience of the world in- 
visible to us—Christ has become, in literal verity, 
‘the jirst-fruits of them that sleep.’ Elijah and 
Enoch did not sleep, but were “changed.” In 
the twinkling of an eye they were taken up, 
living and triumphing, into heaven. Daniel, 
Isaiah, David, the Patriarchs—they entered at 
death the Unseen World; but they have not 
gained the resurrection-body. Only they have 
yet gained it, so far as we are told, of whom 
it is said that at the Lord’s death ‘the graves, 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, and caine out of the graves, 
after his resurrection, and appeared unto many. 
But all who die in Christ shall gain it. In this, 
as in other things, he is the Leader whom they 
shall follow ; the Great Forerunner, after whom 
and with whom they all shall be gathered. It 
is no more certain that his body is in heaven, 
purified, glorified, but still the same on which 
the disciple leaned at supper, on which the wo- 
man poured her ointment, and upon which was 
plaited in angry scorn the cruel crown—this is 
mo more certain than it is that our bodies, if we 
are his, shall be there too when the time hath ar- 
rived; the same we have now, but glorified and 
mmmortalized ; united with these in supernatural 
identity, but beautiful with a light above that of 
the sun, not subject to waste, or pain, or peril, 
endowed with powers not now comprehended, 
and capable of standing side by side with the 
seraphim, of sweeping the karp, and bearing the 
palm which shall symbolize our victory. 

Herein is the illustrious miracle of God’s power ; 
almost greater than that which formed us at first. 
But of it we have the assurance in his word, and 
yet more conspicuously in the history of Christ. 
And this it is which gives such glorious and sub- 
lime significance to the words of Paul, when over 
the very burned or buried body he is authorized 
to say : “It is sown in corruption ; IT is raised in 
imcorruption. It is sown in dishonor ; IT is raised 
im glory. It is sown in weakness ; IT is raised in 
power. It is sown a natural body ; IT is raised a 
spiritual body.” “If we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him.” “If the spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies, by his spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” Redemption reaches out from 
the soul to the body of man. Its fringe touches 
that, reconstructs it, and energizes it. It clothes 
% upon with immortality. And as thus raised 
immortal, glorious, powerful, spiri-ual, it is per- 


fected for paradise ! 


But this is not yet. We wait this effect until 
the Lord himself shall come. For he “shall de- 
ecend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; 
and the dead in Christ shall rise’first.” Not till 
ages have passed; not till the world has been 
evangelized and subdued by his Church, and the 
kingdoms of the earth have been purified by the 
truth ; not till redemption has had development 
among men, in its influence and its issues, as well 
as in its nature and its powers; not till the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands has filled 
the earth, and the kingdom that came without 
observation has subdued to itself all the forces of 
the world—not till then, will Christ return to the 
earth where he was murdered, and in visible glory 
call forth the dead, and reign as King. 

Between Death, then, and that future state 
promised, that state in which at last the body 
shall have been raised—in this long period, inter- 
vening between the dissolution of the frame and 
its reiinimation, the flight of the spirit and its 
sublime reénthronement —in this, Wuar 1s? 
The certainty of such an interval—of such an 
Intermediate State, as it has been called—be- 
comes evident at once, the moment we consider 
the experiences of the future. We must either deny 
the resurrection from the dead, or else affirm this. 
We must either resolve the great fact of the Judg- 
ment into fancy and myth, or else affirm this. 
What then is the nature of this state intermediate ? 
its tone and level of experience? its powers and 
tendencies? Whatare its outward aspects, even ? 
Where is its place, if place it have? and in what 
environment do its inhabitants live? How in- 
stantly, with what force, do these questions throng 
upon us¢he moment we admit the primary facts 
to which we have adverted ! We propose to con- 
sider these, in subsequent articles, as_ particularly 
incited to it by one or two communications lately 
sent us on this subject; and without attempting 
fully to answer them, to give a few obvious yet 
important suggestions that seem to us to have a 
bearing upon the subject. The theme is one in 
which all have an interest; every one, who has 
buried a friend ; every one, who looks forward for 
himself to the close of this life, and the experience 
of the future. 


, 
° 





THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, (N. 8S.) AND SLAVERY. 


We are happy to see that the Resolution pro- 
posed in the New-School General Assembly by 
Rev. Dr. Campbell, of this city, Chairman of a 
Committee for the purpose, in reply to the Reso- 
lution forwarded to the Assembly by the General 
Association of this State, was not adopted, as we 
had supposed it of course would be, but was rather 
unceremoniously set aside, and the following much 
less objectionable one, proposed by another 
member of the Assembly, substituted for it: 

“‘ Whereas, The General Association of New-York, 
at their meeting in Madrid, held August 23, 1854, 
by a resolution forwarded to this body, have ad- 
dressed us in a discourteous and objectionable man- 
ner, therefore, 

“Resolved, That this Assembly would respectfully 
request, that the future communications of that As- 
sociation to us be couched in courteous language.” 

As we said, this is much less faulty than the 
other would have been; because it leaves unde- 














nied, admitted even by implication, the right of 
the Association to remonstrate with the Assem- 
bly, and only objects to the discourteous manner 
in which that remonstrance is declared in this 
instance to have been made. So.far, no one cer- 
tainly can quarrel with the resolution, or ques- 
We do not 
ourselves perceive, however, any just ground for 


tion the principle involved in it. 


the charge of ‘ discourteous,’ as applied to the 
¢ 


Resolution of the General Association. Under 
the circumstances in which that was adopted it 
would have been hardly less than pusillanimous, 
we think, to have said anything less or other than 
the Association did. Consider it: 

The General Assembly met last year in Philadel- 
phia; acompany of Christian men and ministers, 
assembled from all parts of the land ; at the very 
time when the infamous bill for the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise was pending in Congress ; 
when the discussion of that bill was at its height, 
and when every possible moral force that could 
be brought against an act of such atrocious and 
never-ceasing wickedness, was demanded, and 
was being brought by good men throughout the 
North, without distinction of party, sect, or local- 
ity. It was as perfectly well known then as it is 
now, that the only legitimate effect of such a re- 
peal would be to open the immense tracts lying 
north of the lower line of the Missouri boundary, 
to the incursion of slavery ; that if it were accom- 
plished, the whole of that vast and fruitful domain 
would be in danger of becoming part and parcel 
of the slaye-territory of our country; so that 
there the out-spoken Christian minister could not 
hold his place, as already he cannot ; so that there 
free presses would be silenced and destroyed, and 
thrown into the river, and free editors be lynched, 
as already they are; so that that horrible, legal- 
iged heathenism which now blackens the South 
would be in danger of being established for gen- 
erations at least over the whole unoccupied North- 
west ; the family-institution to be made impossible 
to the black man there; and man-stealing, robbery, 
adultery, murder—all the fearful crimes that are 
knotted, hissing together, in the living compact of 
Slavery—to be there allowed to run riot uncheck- 
ed! It was known, too, by all men who had given 
the subject a moment’s thought, that this was the 
crowning, but not at all the last meditated step, 
of a series of aggressions made by the slave-oli- 
garchy on the rights, and freedom, and the future 
of the North; and that this being yielded to, other 
and if possible yet worse outrages, would follow 
in their line. 

In these circumstances, at this strange and 
fearful conjunction of our nation’s affairs, the Gen- 
eral Assembly met : and men looked with hopeful 
confidence and courage to that Assembly, for an 
utterance on this subject that should be calm, de- 
liberate, and rational, but mighty in the truth, 
and earnest and effective; an utterance that 
should show the great religious power represented 
by that Assembly, arrayed with unanimous and 
solid strength against an outrage on liberty and 
Christianity so daring andso damning. If it had 
been a question of finance, or a question‘of mere 
temporary politics, that was being agitated, no 
such expectation of course would have been en- 
tertained. But it was not a question of ‘words 


and names.’ It was, in the strictest and largest 


sense, ‘a question of Wrong, and wicked Lewd- 





ness ;’ a question that concerned morality and re- 
ligion, directly, fundamentally, for all time to 








come; and that had to do with the establishment 
or the overthrow in our country of all those prin- 
ciples that are noblest and most sacred. And so 
the expectation was natural, and was wide-spread, 
that the Assembly would speak. Some action 
like that taken a little afterwards by the General 
Association of Maine, was looked for; an action 
taken unavoidably, indeed, subsequently to the 
actual passage of the Nebraska Bill, but which 
would have been taken with only a more zealous 
and spontaneous readiness, and have breathed a 
yet more indignant and admonitory tone, if the 
meeting of the Association could have occurred 
simultaneously with that of the General Assem- 
bly; that is, while the bill was still under discus- 
sion in Congress. This was the noble Resolution 
of the Churches and ministers of Maine 

“ Resolved, That the recent action of the National 
Congress, which opens to slavery a vast territory 
heretofore regarded as secured to freedom by solemn 
and time-honored compact, meets with our strongest 
disapprobation and dissent ; and we feel called upon, 
as Christian citizens, to resist the effects of this ac- 
tion in all proper ways; as being a flagrant breach 
of faith ; as extending a system which is essentially 
and wholly wrong ; as providing for the dooming of 
other millions to be crushed by the same system; as 
bringing into anne | the continuance of our 
Union; as making us the scorn of the other nations 
of the earth; as exposing us to the just judgments 
of Almighty God; and, finally, as creating formida- 
ble obstacles to the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
the earth.” 

It was hoped and anxiously wished that such 
an expression as this, of judgment and of feeling, 
would be made unanimously, with loud voice, by 
the Assembly; and it was known that if it were 
so made, it would not fail to have great weight 
with the country at large, and even with Con- 
gress. Douglas, himself, could not have affected 
to despise or disregard it. 

The matter of such a ‘deliverance’ and re- 
monstrance was distinc tly brought up, too, in the 
Assembly ; by Rev. Mr. Saunders, a western man, 
who did it with enthusiasm but without heat, 
and after deliberation. The time for decision 
had come; and the utmost the Assembly could 
bring itself to do on the subject, after an ex- 
cited and protracted debate, was to do nothing / 
to refuse to postpone any unfinished business, 
in order to’ remonstrate against so gross, so in- 
The fol- 
lowing is a sketch of the way things were man- 
aged, extracted from the reports published at the 
time jn the V. Y. Times: 


excusable, and so immense a wrong! 


“After the sudden adoption of the no-action re- 
port on the subject of slavery, there was no little 
exultation manifested on the part of some, but in 
the afternoon the Assembly had a scene which 
shows how full the public mind is of this one all- 
pervading subject. A western man, Prof. Saunders, 
so far as appearances and declarations prove any- 
thing, without the least idea of doing anything to 
excite heat, moved to postpone some unfinished bu- 
siness in order to introduce a resolution expressing 
the grief of this body at the Nebraska and Kanzas 
bill now before Congress. In an instant the whole 
Assembly was in an excited state, but from dif- 
ferent causes. After the discussion had 
proceeded some time, the Moderator being called on 
to decide the point of order, ruled Prof. Saunders’ 
motion out of order, on the ground that this being 
new business could not be received except through 
the C@mmittee on Bills and Overtures. An appeal 
was taken, and the decision of the Moderator re- 
versed by a very decided majority. At 6 o'clock, 
after severat speeches from Mr. Perkins, of this 
city, Dr. Brainerd, Mr. Mills, Mr. Dobie, Mr. Spen- 
cer, etc., the motion to postpone the unfinished bu- 
siness was put to vote and lost.” 


That is all! It‘ was put to vote and lost!’ 
This great assembly of laymen and divines could 
spend hours in discussing a point of order, but 
could not possibly take time enough to adopt a 
resolution already prepared and pressing to be 
offered, ‘expressing the grief of the body at the 
Nebraska and Kanzas bill.’ If ever there was a 
flagrant and gross dereliction of duty on the part 
of such an assembly, it certainly seemed to very 
many thoughtful persons within our acquaintance 
to be there and then committed! Such a tithing 
of the mint, anise and cummin of rules of pro- 
cedure and points of order, coupled with such an 
intentional, deliberate, and patent neglect of ‘ the 
weightier matters of the law, Judgment, Mercy, 
and Faith,’ it seemed could hardly have oc- 
curred before, since the days when Pharisaism 
was more respectable than now. And many 
hearts were heavy with sadness at the lament- 
able and disreputable fact. 

The sad impression of this voluntary and pur- 
posed silence, at such a momentous crisis in cur 
history, when speech was demanded and would 
have been worth something, had not passed from 
the minds of the members of the General Asso- 
ciation of this State, when they convened at 
Madrid; and when the question was proposed 
that delegates be sent to the General As- 
sembly again, a large portion of thos’ members 
were averse to appointing any. It was repres- 
ented, however, by others, that such a refusal to 
appoint delegates was not all that ought to be 
done ; if, indeed, it was the best thing. And it 
was very strenuously and emphatically represented 
by a member of the Assembly who was present, 
Rev. Mr. Spencer, of Utica, that the omission of 
that body to express its judgment on the Nebraska 
bill, at Philadelphia, was not the result of any 
want of right feeling on the subject among the 
members of the body, but that they were actually, 
and not merely apparently, so tied down by rules 
and necessary forms, that they could not legiti- 
mately open their lips on the subject. Mr. S. 
made the very best statement possible, in defence 
of the Assembly, and acquitted himself in a man- 
ner which conciliated the regard and won the es- 
teem of all members of the Association. Andin 
deference to his expressed _views, more than for 
any other one reason, though, of course, without 
his expressed or implied assent, the Association 
adopted with entire unanimity their much pub- 
lished Resolution, as follows : 


“‘ Whereas, the silence of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, N. S., at its last session, 
on the subject of slavery, has seemed to this body 
to be a retrograde movement, calculated to excite 
alarm in the minds. of all friends of humanity and 
religion, therefore, 

“Resolved, That our delegate to that body be in- 
structed to express our apprehensions on this sub- 
ject, and to assure them that we hold in abhorrence 
all such inaetion ; and that in continuing our cor- 
respondence with ecclesiastical bodies having 
churches in slaveholding States, we do it rather to 
bear our continued and earnest testimony against 
the sin of slaveholding, than to express the least 
acquiescence with so great wickedness.” 


We have italicized a few expressions to draw 
attention to them, because the gist of the Reso- 
lutions is in them. It was intended by the 
mover, Rev. Dr. Marsh, of this city, as he him- 
self declared at the time, to express this in sub- 
stance : that the silence of the General Assembly, 
under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, seemed to the members of the Associa- 





tion a dereliction of duty ; that if it was such, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


if it was meant to express a real and voluntary 
‘inaction’ on the subject of Slavery, the Associa- 
tion held such inaction in ‘ abhorrence’ / and that 
if the Association continued its correspondence 
with the Assembly, and with other ecclesiastical 
bodies similarly placed toward churches including 
slave-owners, it was not to be taken as implying 
any acquiescence in the wickedness of slave- 
holding, but was continued rather for the purpose 
of using influence against that. We are quite 
unable to see that the words are too strong, or 
are otherwise than well chosen; that they are at 
all wanting in exact pertinence and application to 
the occasion. If the Assembly thought them 
discourteous and objectionable, it is not the first 
time that a man who has done wrong is pro- 
voked at being reproved for it. Mr. Douglas 
thought the ministers of New-England exceed- 
ingly ‘discourteous, and their interference in 
political affairs altogether ‘objectionable.’ And 
while the world continues to move, and Christ- 
ianity to live in it, they who profess to be Christ- 
ians, yet keep silence about Slavery, that ‘sum 
of all villainies,’ when it most directly and inso- 
lently confronts them, are liable to be made un- 
comfortable at times by either the remonstrance, 
or, when that ceases, by the silent and damag- 
ing contempt of their neighbors. 
CONGREGATIONAL vs. MINISTERIAL 
WORSHIP. 


To the views which have been presented in the 
editorial department of this journal, concerning 
the right of any church or churches, which may 
choose to do so, to make their worship more social 
and congregational than it has heretofore been, 
by introducing the custom of reading the Psalms 
responsively, of uniting in the Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
it is sometimes objected that any such discussion 
is as yet at least unnecessary and premature, in- 
asmuch as no church has hitherto declared its 
wish to avail itselfof such a right. Undoubtedly 
this is the fact; but as undoubtedly itis also the 
fact that in almost every large congregation there 
are more or fewer persons, and those not by any 
means the least cultivated or Christian persons in 
the assembly, who with greater or less distinctness 
and urgency desire such a change ; and who would 
joyfully realize it, whenever itcan be done with 
general acquiescence and approbation of the bro- 
therhood. 

Now it is perfectly easy to throw off such per- 
sons, year after year, into the Episcopal commu- 
nion; and the ignorant and narrow-minded may 
easily say, with a stupid disdain of those tasteful 
sensibilities in which they have no share, ‘ Let 
them go where they belong! The trouble is 
that they do not belong in the Episcopal commu- 
nion, either by tradition and ancestral association, 
or by inward conviction and preference of their 
own. They do not go to it because they have 
the smallest possible faith in its orders or its suc- 
cession, or in any of its special theories of the 
ministry, the sacraments, etc. They do not go 
to it, the persons whom we mean, because they 
desire a more showy architecture, or a richer and 
more conspicuous social connection. They go to 
it, year after year, in companies and groups, sim- 
ply because they find in it, or expect to find in it, 
a truly common and social worship, in which all 





can take part, the children as well as the adults; 
a feature which they do not find in the usual 


They 
go to it, in other words, for something which is 
just as legitimate to Congregationalism as to any- 
thing else, but which is not yet realized among 
us. And while we would not sacrifice one import- 
ant truth in order to retain such, or one of those 
two valid and fruitful principles that underlie the 
whole structure of organized Congregationalism— 
viz., the complete authority of each local assem- 
bly of Christian households, and the equal right and 
privilege of every member of the brotherhood it- 
self—we would not arrogantly and foolishly thrust 
such persons away, by refusing to meet whatis to 
them a real spiritual want, and by adhering to a 
routine which has neither Scriptural authority 
enough, nor intrinsic comeliness enough, to make 
it a necessary and permanent institution, limit- 
ing our freedom, and keeping pace with the ages. 

Vongregationalism ought to be liberal enough 
in its usages, as it is amply liberal enough in its 
principles, to embrace all classes of persons ; those 
of tastes the most sensitive and highly cultivated, 
as well as those of more practical and simply ex- 
ecutive minds; those who long for and cherish 
the beauty of form, as well as those who prefer 
the crude and change‘ul variety of an incessant 
extemporaneousness, It is catholic in other re- 
spects; let it be catholic in this. There are Con- 
gregational churches now, where the sermon is a 
lecture, to which all the other parts of the service 
are strictly subordinate; where the people go 
to be instrueted and animated by a sparkling 
discourse. And there are other Congregational 
churches, in equally good standing, where the 
music of a quartette is the principal thing, the real 
‘wisdom’ of the place, and the sermon is a kind 
of appendage to that ; endured, because inevitable. 
We see no harm certainly, but a positive and great 
advantage, in having a third class of Congre- 
gational churches, differing from either of these, 
and differing equally from that great Body of 
churches which will steadily adhere to the forms 
of their fathers, because they were theirs; a class 
in which the sermon shall be truly a sermon, 
evangelical, Scriptural, and not merely a lecture, 
yet in which this sermon shall be set as the cen- 
tre-piece, in a series of services of truly common 
and social worship, wherein the whole congrega- 
gation may take part. 

We shall welcome this whenever brought about. 
And we believe that before another generation has 
passed away, or half of one, this variety will 
be found; that when such a church has been 
organized, or when an existing church, accepting 
such views, has changed its usages into conformity 
with them, others will speedily, though not gener- 
ally perhaps, follow the example; and that when 
this is done, the elements that now go from us to 


Presbyterian or Congregational services. 


|the Episcopal communion will be in large mea- 


sure retained among us, to the manifest ad- 
vantage and well-working of our system. There- 
fore we say again, as we have said from the be- 
ginning : Let no church adopt any such change, 
unless fully satisfied that it will be for the best 
interest of all concerned. But when thus satis- 
fied, let any church adopt it, or let any company 
of Christian families be associated as a church, 
with the distinct purpose of adopting it; and they 
de but exercise a right which is absolutely their 
own, and use a liberty which they have had from 


the first. 





Another objection to the views we have offered 
proceeds on the assumption that what is desired 
is the formation of a Liturgy, to be universal in 
use, and to endure for ‘ages.’ On the other 
hand, the precise point we have aimed at, from 
the commencement of the discussion, has been 
this: that any church, each church, shall give 
its own attention to the arrangement of worship 
as it does now to the selection of hymn-books and 
tune-books, to fixing the time of its services, to 
the choice of its pastor, or to the building of its 
edifice; and that just as often as the forms 
adopted by it cease to be useful and impressive, 
it shall change those forms, and put better ones in 
the place of them. In this way a continual 
freshness of interest would be made to attend 
and pervade the worship of a church, while at 
the same time greater variety, sufficiency, and 
impressiveness of form would be given to that; the 
words that through frequent handling had be- 
come common-place, would be easily surperseded 
by those whose bloom was still upon them; 
while all the time a nobler and more orderly 
propriety and dignity would be given to the ser- 
vices, than can possibly be secured by leaving 
them all, where the choir does not he!p, to be 
accomplished by the unaided endeavors of the 
pastor. And what is more important still, the 
church itself would be greatly quickened and 
enriched, by taking in hand such a task as this, 
and intelligently accomplishing it. 

The experiment of making one uniform and 
universal Liturgy, to be used without amendment 
by all assemblies, and to last for ‘ages,’ has been 
tried long enough. The experiment of relying 
solely on what is presumed to be a kind of imme- 
diate inspiration of the ministry, has also been 
tried, without results altogether satisfactory. Now 
let the experiment be tried of calling to this sub- 
ject the special attention of each local church, 
and setting that to arrange for itself, with the aid 
of its minister, such forms of worship as shall 
seem to it best adapted to itself; and of varying 
these as often as may be needed. Congregational 
churches have never hitherto been injured, but 
have always been benefitted, by having burdens 
put upon them; and that they would be found 
able to bear this also, and to profit by its discip- 
line, we cannot doubt.. 


-@ 


FACTS FOR NEW-ENGLAND. 





Tue action of the General Assembly at St. 
Louis on Home Missions is thus accurately in- 
terpreted by the Congregational Journal of New- 
Hampshire : 

“Tt means nothing more or less than this: To 
employ agencies to establish new Presbyterian 
churches in large towns and villages and in desti- 
tute places throughout the Northwest, and then 
call on the American Home Missiongry Society to 
support them, and thus predccupy the ground to 
the exclusion of the Congregationalists, though 
the Congregationalists contribute the most of the 
funds to sustain the American Home Missionary 
Society. These agencies are to be constituted 
with the power of deciding what churches shall 
be aided by the Society, and thus the rules and 
independency of the Society are to be disregarded. 
It requires no spirit of prophecy to predict the 
result of this action, if the measures it recommends 
are carried out, it must sever the union of the two 
denominations in the home missionary enterprise.” 


This will inevitably be the effect of the mea- 
sure, unless the Congregational churches of New- 
England shall conclude to give their funds 


clusively to sustain Presbyterian churches in the 
West. True, the leading minds in the General 
Assembly disavowed, and no doubt with entire 
sincerity, any intention to withdraw their support 
from the Home Missionary Society. The men of 
more comprehensive views and liberal feelings 
had no idea that in voting for this measure they 
were promoting a schism in the Home Missionary 
Society, for which others have been plotting ever 
since they discovered that the Society could not 


be used for sectarian purposes. Men whom none 


would think of selecting as leaders in a body of 
intelligent persons will sometimes manage by 
pertinacious agitation to have things their own 
way. 

The speeches of Dr. Skinner and Professor 
Smith, of this city, exhibited the tone of one 
class of minds in the (General Assembly—for 
denominational action without infringing upon 
good-fellowship. The speech of Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, of this city, may be taken as the key-note 
of the other class. We give the report of that 
speech entire, as we find it in the New-York 
Evangelist : 


“Rey. Dr. Campbell! thought it very strange that 
we should be so very much afraid of ecclesiastical 
Boards, when we have them already. We have a 
Publication Board. [Here Dr. C. was interrupted 
with the assurance that there was no Board of the 
kind in existence. } 

“ He was notafraid of Boards. He believed that 
the Assembly was as wise and as competent to 
conduct the business of Home Missions, as the 
Board of the Home Missionary Society in New- 
York. He thought that the true policy of the 
Church was to doits own work. If the Assembly 
had had the bestowment of the funds now contrib- 
uted by our own churches, how much livelier sym- 
pathy would have existed between our churches 
and the Assembly? He felt more and more disin- 
clined to these voluntary societies. He had some 
experience in the matter. He was by no means 
in favor of a rupture with the Home Missionary 
Society ; yet he had no doubt such a rupture was 
sooner or later inevitable. He did not wish to have 
the Home Missionary Society take away from us 
all the wealth of associations, history, sympathy, 
and funds which we have helped to accumulate in 
that organization. Yet it is well to provide for con- 
tingencies likely to occur. We ought to have a 
Society around which we may rally, and on which 
we may fall back when the rupture shall come. 
When Dr. Hall died, he and others urged upon the 
Executive Committee the fact that they had now 
providentially an opportunity to conciliate the 
Presbyterian Church, and render a rupture impos- 
sible. If they had appointed a Secretary from the 
West, a man who carried the sympaties and confi- 
dence of the Presbyterian Church, all would have 
been harmonious. But neither these assurances, 
nor a more deliberate movement on the part of sev- 
eral gentlemen in New-York, afterwards, were re- 
garded ; and so we have no representative in the 
Secretaryship of the Home Missionary Society 
to-day. He would not say that a rupture with the 
Presbyterian Church was desired by that Society, 
but its officers could hardly have pursued a course 
more directly calculated to effect it. It must come 
to this before we see the end.” 


We pass over the extreme discourtesy of the 
allusion in this speech to the two Presbyterian 
Secretaries of the Home Missionary Society, 
Rev. D. B, Coe, and Rev. D. F. Noyes, both 
members of Presbyteries in New-York, and both 
upright, conscientious, and faithful men. Such 
an unbrotherly assault upon brethren who were 
not present to speak for themselves, few men 
would be capable of, even under the highest 
frenzy of sectarian zeal. But we have to do with 
facts. 

For many years the Congregationalists, who 
have always contributed the larger proportion of 





the funds of the Home Missionary Society, had 


[June 14, 1855, 


but one representative (Rey. Dr. Ba Iger) in its 
Executive Committee of thirteen. Yet no word 
of complaint was ever uttered ‘by Congregation. 
alists upon that score; and no attempt was eyo, 
made by them to influence the Society 
Committee in the choice of its officers. 

When Congregational churches began to mul- 
tiply in New-York, it was felt to be both just and 
courteous to introduce some of their pastors and 
members into the Committee of the AIMS 
This was a gradual process, effected neithe; ve 
clamor without nor by chicanery within, but in the 
natural course of things. Yet at this day, in the 
Executive Committee of fourteen members, eight 
are Presbyterians and siz Congregationalists Two 
of the three Secretaries are Presbyterians, Noy 
England does not complain of this in {uality 
though the Congregational churches contribute 
nearly two-thirds of the funds of the Society 
And yet, with a majority of its officers in the Pros. 
byterian Church, Dr. Campbell speaks of a “ rup- 
ture” between that Church and the Society as 
‘ inevitable !” 
such a rupture? Not the Home Missionary So. 
ciety. Amid all the denominational excitement. 
of the last few years, that Society has held the 
even tenor of its way. Its principles are the same 
to-day that they were in the beginning, and it, 
practice is the same. We agree with Dr. C. that 
the rupture is “inevitable.” But this is only be. 
cause the Presbyterian Church has so decreed. 

Dr. C. tells us that “ when Dr. Hall died, he 
and others urged upon the Executive Committee 
the fact that they had now providenti ally an « 
portunity to conciliate the Presbyterian Chure}. 
and render a rupture impossible.” [Jey 
imputation on the honored dead which adm 
no palliation. 


or the 


Who has created the danger f 


o! 


au 


The implication plai ily is t] 

Hall, the very essence of truth, gentlencss 

love, was somehow responsible for the alicnati: 
of the Presbyterian Church, and that his death 
gave an opportunity “to conciliate the Presby- 
terian Church.” Most bitterly did Dr. Hall in his 
last days deplore the alienation which he foresaw 
would lead to rupture; and his keen power of 
analysis pointed out the very men aud measures 
that would produce the mischief. But, for that 
alienation, neither Dr. Hall nor any other officer 
of the Society was in the least responsible. The 
Executive Committee have administered their 
trust with strict impartiality upon the basis of 


the constitution. No man ean successfally 


peach their doings. In selecting a Secretary thei: 
duty was to choose a man who would honestls 
and impartially serve the Society, and who would 
not lend himself to any faction outside of 
Society. It was no part of their vocation 
anybody, for they had done no 


In the choice of Mr. Noyes they were 


“ conciliate ” 
wrong. 
most happy, for in him they found a worthy sue- 
cessor of the lamented Hall. 

We are told that the Secretary should ha 
been taken from the West, and should have b 
a Presbyterian. But why a Presbyterian 
Comity would have required that, if from the 
West, he should represent Connecticut, that 
gives to the West one-tifteenth of the money ex 
pended there by the Home Missionary Society 
rather than Pennsylvania, which 


el 


gives fifteen 
dollars. When a new secretaryship was created 
Congregationalists might have claimed that, since 
they gave nearly two-thirds of the money 


Presbyterians held 


, and 
two-thirds of the 
offices, this new office should be given to a Con- 
gregationalist. 


nearly 


Sut they set up no such claim, 
Everybody was satisfied with the appointment 
of Mr.Coe. Yet that appointment gave a mark 
ed ecclesiastical preponderance to those who con- 
tribute the least to the cause of the Society 
When again a vacancy occurred through the 
death of Dr. Hall, it would have been simple jus- 
tice to have appointed a Congregationalist. But 
nobody asked for this. 
wished to be conciliated. New-England was 
satisfied with Dr. Hall, and is equally satisfie 
with Mr. Noyes. 


No Congregationalist 


Rev. Mr. Noyes was for years pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Brooklyn, and is now a mem- 
When he was 


elected to his present oflice there was a decided ma- 


ber of a Presbytery in that city. 


jority of Presbyterians in the Committee, and the 
presence there of Rev. Drs. Hatfield and Smith is a 
suflicient guarantee that vo just right or interest 
of the Presbyterian Church was sacrificed. Yet 
we are told that the Presbyterian Church has “ no 
representative in the Secretaryship of the Home 
Missionary Society to-day.” 

After Mr. Noyes, a Presbyterian, was elected 
by a Committee, a majority of whose members 
are Presbyterian, an attempt was made by certain 
persons outside of the Committee to prevent him 
from accepting the office, by the threat that he 
should not have “ the sympathies and confidene: 
of the Presbyterian Church.” This is the “ de- 
liberate movement on the part of several gentle- 
men in New-York,” to which Dr. C. refers, As 
he is not ashamed to allude to it in public, we are 
at liberty to acquaint New-England with the un- 
scrupulous character of the warfare waged upon 
the Home Missionary Society by a dominant 
clique in the Presbyterian Church. We are sorry 
that even some of the more influential members 
of that Church have been temporarily led aside 
by this spirit. We greatly fear that it must 
lead to a rupture “before we see the end.” We 
sincerely hope, however, that Congregationalists 
will do nothing to further that calamity. 


2 
> 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A FRIEND in Connecticut writes, among other 
things : 

“T wish to inquire, through Zhe Independent, 
what is the bond of union among Oongregational 
Churches? I happen to be the clerk of a church 
which is not connected with Consociation, and whose 
minister (we have no pastor) does not belong to 
any Association. The statistics are wanted for the 
Year-Book ; but to whom am I to make my returns ’ 
The pastors in this city belong to three different 
Associations. These Associations do not represent 
the churches; by what authority, then, do they 
make the returns of statistics? Cannot some 
method be devised by which our churches can be 
associated as Baptist Churches are?” 


Taking the last of our friend’s questions first, 
we say, that in Connecticut, the churches (of the 
Congregational order) cannot be associated as 
the Baptist churches are. More than three 
fourths of the churches there are already asso- 
ciated in the much more stringent method of 
Consociation, and the others are too few, and too 
much scattered through all the counties of the 
State to be brought together in any distinctive 
confederation of their own; even if that were 
desirable. 
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